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ABSTRACT 

This document reports the oral and written testimony 
of witnesses who testified at oversight hearings on vocational 
education in the United States. The document also includes statements 
from other sources not present at the hearings. The testimony 
includes statements from U.S. Senators and Representatives, business 
leaders, and national and local leaders about the state of vocational 
education in the United States. The testimony was taken in connection 
with reauthorization legislation for the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act. The witnesses stressed the increasing need for more, 
not less, vocational education, if the United States is to remain 
competitive in the world economy. They stressed the need for 
integrating academic and vocational education and making sure that 
every student had skills that could be used in the job market. They 
pointed to successes in Germany and Japan and to some local 
successes; however, the testimony showed that much remains to be done 
in improving vocational education and in improving how results are 
measured and programs are coordinated to reduce waste and 
duplication. (KC) 
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OVERVIEW OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1995 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, 
of the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:34 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Jeffords (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Jeffords, Kassebaum, Pell, and Simon. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

Senator Jeffords. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This hearing today involves the reauthorization of the Vocational 
Education Act, and we will also be broadening that discussion out 
to other aspects of education, because we will be looking at a con- 
solidation bill with respect to training programs and trying to take 
an overview of the problems of this country with respect to edu- 
cation and training, as well as our work force and international 
competitiveness. 

I will go through these charts — and I assume, as I usually do 
with our audiences, that I am probably preaching to the choir — but 
I am going to go through them until, finally, somebody other than 
the choir understands tne problems that this Nation is facing with 
respect to our future and our productivity. 

I will also start by saying that I will make part of the record a 
very excellent op-ed piece by Hedrick Smith which appeared in The 
New York Times this past week, outlining the tremendous prob- 
lems that we have with our work force ana the difficulties we will 
face if we do not do something to get our act together before we 
enter the next century. 

Incidentally, Hedrick Smith's book entitled, "Rethinking Amer- 
ica," will be coming out in about 2 weeks, and I have plowed 
through it. It is tough in the sense that it is so well-documented 
and so well-done that it does require some pretty tough reading, 
but I think it should lie required reading for anyone who is in- 
volved in vocational education or business, so I would recommend 
it. 

[Hedrick Smith article may be found in the appendix.! 

Senator Jeffords. We are at a defining moment in our country's 
history. The United States is still the most productive country in 
the world, but we are losing our edge to other industrialized na- 
tions like Japan and Germany, and rapidly developing countries 
like Taiwan, Korea and China. 

(1) 



Our enormous Federal trade deficit is testimony to our defi- 
ciencies. The first chart [A-may be found in the appendix] shows 
what has happened to the United States as far as our real income 
over the past 20 years. As you can see, real income in the United 
States has grown more slowly than in our competitor nations — 
much more slowly. Of course, we started from a higher level, and 
that is an argument that one can make, but the point is that we 
have really stagnated, and our productivity is just not what it 
ought to be. 

Also, the plunging standard of living of Americans without at 
least a 4-year postsecondary degree over the last 25 years is an- 
other example of declining productivity. This chart [B-may be found 
in the appendix] shows the change in median income over the last 
20 years, indicating rather dramatically that the lower two-thirds 
of our Nation is losing ground on income every year. 

And something that does not even show up here is the number 
of women who were working 20 years ago versus the number of 
women who are working now. This chart would look even worse if 
you were to look at the individual workers' incomes given the fact 
that so many more women are in the work force today. 

In the next decade, we will be surpassed as the world's foremost 
economic power if we do not begin to redefine our priorities on na- 
tional, State and local levels. We know what our top priorities 
should be. We know that education, for example, is the key to the 
future, and we have set high educational goals for our country to 
reach by the year 2000. Reaching these goals is essential for our 
children to be able to compete effectively in the global marketplace, 
to dig us out of the deplorable debt which we have created for our- 
selves, support senior citizens in their retirement as well as their 
children, and maintain our country's standard of living. 

Sadly, howev^r^fte are far from reaching the goal of quality edu- 
cation for all. More than half of the high school seniors, for exam- 
ple, graduate functionally illiterate. This is so shocking and so dis- 
astrous for our future that everybody ought to think seriously 
about it. 

If you do not believe it, I note the report which came out re- 
cently — and I will have a summary of that report put in the 
record — which came out on March 21st, which demonstrates how 
our businesses feel about high school graduates. They do not even 
bother to talk to them. They say, "We do not even bother to inter- 
view them anymore." One, high school graduates do not even know 
how to interview, and two, they do not have the skills necessary 
to be employed. 

[Summary of Census Bureau survey may be found in the appen- 
dix.) 

Senator Jkkkords. Now, if we just continue to observe these sta- 
tistics passively not do anything, it is sad. 

This next chart is the one which scares me most of all, and yet 
people do not believe it. The jobs of the future, the jobs now, re- 
quire skills much greater than the skills of the past, where you 
were merely running a machine and pushing buttons. The jobs 
now, in the Information Age, require math knowledge for everyone, 
not just a few. 
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Look at this chart [C-may be found in the appendix], now 1991, 
it is now 1991 because that is the most recent test that showed 
China — the world leader in math education. If you look — this is the 
one that shakes my people up the most — China is by far ahead of 
all the others on the averages for their test results with respect to 
math and science. This is a math chart. 

My point is that this gap is widening. In other words, the skill 
levels in mathematics have not been getting better here at home. 
We have not been catching up, as some would think. Sure, we are 
improving in some ways, but we are improving at a lesser rate 
than the other nations. 

While our international competitors have risen to the challenge 
of quality education, they have also seized the simple but critical 
concept of linking school to work. The relationship between school 
and work in Japan, for example, is much more formal than in the 
United States. Most Japanese students find jobs directly with their 
schools. The process takes place in three stages. First, employers 
allot a certain number jobs each year to each high school; second, 
school professionals nominate students for each job position; and 
third, employers interview students directly and make their final 
selections. Our employers do not even bother to interview our kids 
anymore. 

In Germany, vocational education itself is a standard approach. 
As early as the 6th grade, students opt for a college prep or voca- 
tional education program; school-based instruction in the vocational 
path, however, is substantial enough that students can re-enter a 
university at the completion of their vocational program and vice 
versa. This is a clear example of lifelong learning, which we have 
to learn from, one of our national education goals. 

In Germany's vocational education system, students receive in- 
tensive training in industry through collaborations with business 
as well as a basic academic curriculum. 

Earlier this month, I joined Secretaries Riley and Bell in holding 
a day-long summit to highlight the importance of education for the 
Nation's competitiveness in the global economy. The importance of 
the role of business in education was one of the keys subjects of 
discussion. 

Also this month, the cover of Business Week asked the question, 
"Will Schools Ever Get Better?" The article focused on school re- 
form efforts led by various corporations. Business has been instru- 
mental in helping schools meet current workplace demands and 
maintain student interest in education, which should be the pri- 
mary goals of vocational education. 

Unfortunately, in the United States, misconceptions about voca- 
tional education abound. Some perceive of vocational education as 
a second-rate education for students who could not otherwise ex- 
ceed in the "traditional academic path." Nothing, however, could be 
further from the truth. Vocational education courses hold appeal 
for all students. In a vocational high school in Baltimore, for exam- 
ple, I saw a film production studio built and run by the students 
themselves. I have also seen classes in home construction which 
teach students sophisticated engineering techniques. I wish that 
these opportunities had been open to me when I was a student. 
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Another misconception is that there are few similarities among 
Federal vocational education and job training programs, when in 
fact a strong vocational education program is the best kind of job 
training. Furthermore, iob training courses should be perceived as 
a regular component of lifelong learning. At present, many voca- 
tional education and job training programs do exhibit extremely 
different educational approaches, but my colleagues, Senator 
Kassebaum and Representative Gocdling, have each offered propos- 
als which challenge that approach. 

The extent to wnich vocational education and job training should 
be linked, though, is a primary issue for consideration, and I look 
forward to gaining insights into these issues today. 

Vocational education is an excellent illustration of the invaluable 
roles the Federal, State and local governments play in our edu- 
cation delivery system. In my own State of Vermont, for example, 
Federal funds comprise 12 percent of vocational education dollars; 
the State provides 20 percent, and the local school districts pay 68 
percent. Federal money provides the seed funding for the imple- 
mentation of State and local vocational education initiatives. 

We must therefore encourage and support a strong school-based 
infrastructure for vocational and technical education. This system 
provides a myriad of skills for students of all ages and the founda- 
tion for a strong and competitive work force. 

In Vermont, vocational education resources are being spent on 
some wonderful projects which have demonstrated significant re- 
sults. Last year, over 4,500 students participated in vocational edu- 
cation courses in 16 area centers. Twelve percent were adults, most 
of whom had already completed their high school course work. I am 
pleased that Dr. Marcia Baker, director of a technical center in 
Burlington, VT, is here today to tell us about some of their achieve- 
ments in the area of tech -prep. 

As we will hear today from Dr. Baker and other experts, commu- 
nities in the United States are becoming extremely innovative in 
their vocational education and school-to-work agendas. We must 
examine this information as well as the examples from other coun- 
tries and discuss structures which would replicate the most effec- 
tive practices. 

In this defining moment, Congress needs to act, but Members 
must deliberate enough to ensure that our actions will be effective 
in securing our Nation's future economic viability. 

I intena to hold several additional hearings on these questions, 
and before we go forward in marking up the applicable bills. 

Senator Pell, I am pleased to have you with us and would ask 
you for any comments you might wish to make. 

Opening Statement ok Senator Pell 

Senator PELL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I com- 
mend you for holding this hearing. 

As you said, the Federal vocational education program is perhaps 
the largest Federal effort in the area of secondary education. As 
such, its reauthorization is very vital and should be done with care 
and thouehtfulness. 

As we negin to work on reauthorization, there are several mat- 
ters that should be given priority consideration. First, to my mind, 
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we must preserve the emphasis on the integration of academic and 
vocational skills. To succeed in the workplace, the individual must 
receive the broadest and the best education possible. This means 
not only a mastery of the basic skills, but also a knowledge of his- 
tory, civics, and the sciences. 

Second, we must continue to place a high priority on the tech- 
nical-preparatory programs. This important effort links secondary 
education with at least the first 2 years of postsecondary education. 
It is an important step in achieving what we have long believed es- 
sential, namely, that we ought to be affording individuals at least 
2 years of education beyond high school as a matter of right, not 
as a matter of privilege. This is critical if we are to adequately pre- 
pare individuals for the workplace. 

Third, we should not withdraw from targeting Federal assistance 
to those most in need of help. In our past three reauthorizations, 
we have intensified our focus on meeting the needs of students who 
had too little access to vocational education. That effort has been 
particularly critical for economically disadvantaged students. While 
we may not have accomplished all we set out to achieve, our focus 
should be sharpened and not discarded. Federal vocational edu- 
cation programs should continue to be targeted to those of our citi- 
zens who need them the most. 

Fourth, I believe our primary concern should be vocational edu- 
cation programs for secondary school students. There is a huge 
drop in Federal education at the secondary school level. Yet it is 
in our secondary schools that we experience the full impact of the 
dropout problem. To my mind, one of the best ways we can address 
this problem is through a vocational education program that has a 
strong academic component and uses the latest advances in tech- 
nology. 

These are four of the priorities I believe should be kept upper- 
most in mind as we move along with our work. The need to sim- 
plify the Federal law in vocational education is evident, but I would 
hope that also evident is the need to make sure that the law serves 
important national objectives and targets those who need voca- 
tional education services the most. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also very pleased to welcome to our hearing 
today the Commissioner of elementary and secondary education in 
my own State of Rhode Island, Mr. Peter McWalters. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. It is a pleasure to serve with Sen- 
ator Pell. We have been working together for over 20 years, and we 
have seen some progress, but we also know there is a lot to do. It 
has been a real honor to be able to work with a Senator who has 
done so much for education. 

Our first panelist today will be Dr. Augusta Kappner, assistant 
secretary for vocational and adult education at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. Dr. Kappner has held a number of distin- 
guished positions in New York City's higher education system, both 
as a college president and dean of adult and continuing education. 

Thank you for joining us here today, and please proceed, Dr. 
Kappner. 
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STATEMENT OF AUGUSTA KAPPNER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC. 

Ms. Kappner. Thank you very much, Chairman Jeffords and 
Senator Pell. I am delighted to be here and appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the administration's Career Preparation Edu- 
cation Act, which we believe sguarely addresses the issues that you 
have so eloquently laid out before us and the priorities that we are 
here to talk about today. 

You have my full testimony, so I will try to be brief and summa- 
rize. 

Our proposal for vocational education is built on a vision for edu- 
cation in which all students have the opportunity to prepare for 
college, for careers, and for further learning. If you can imagine a 
school where students have the chance to tako courses organized 
around career major such as aviation, finance, environmental 
science; where students have the opportunity to learn in the class- 
room as well as at work sites, witn instruction which integrates 
academic and vocational education; where as a part of their school- 
based studies, students work with both academic and vocational 
teachers, counselors and mentors on proiects which are related to 
their career majors; where work-based learning assignments are 
available to reinforce and enhance what students are learning in 
the classroom; where employers are actively involved with schools 
in designing work-based learning, providing mentors, and offering 
opportunities for career exploration in all aspects of tneir industry, 
that is what we envision as the hopeful future for vocational edu- 
cation. 

You can now see visions of this beginning to emerge all across 
the country. For example — just one example — in tne tech-prep 
partnership which is formed between the Community College of 
Rhode Island in Warwick and the areas employers and over 30 of 
the State's public high schools, students can now pursue a coordi- 
nated course of studies in such fields as chemical technology, com- 
puter science, electronic sciences, and allied health. 

Students start in their junior year in high school and complete 
the program with a 2- or 4-year postsecondary degree. 

Last year, the Congress, with strong bipartisan support, passed 
the School-to-Work Opportunities Act to provide venture capital to 
States to restructure the learning experiences of all students. The 
School-to-Work Act expands on the major reforms of the 1990 Per- 
kins Amendments and is designed for all students, including drop- 
outs, and the college-bound high school student. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act is not another Federal pro- 
gram. It is a one-time temporary investment in change and gives 
us a framework now for coordinating and streamlining Federal 
youth programs. 

Let me talk more specifically of our proposal. Under our pro- 
posal, the Career Preparation Education Reform Act, we are pro- 
viding funding to State anu local education agencies because we 
know that the Federal funds must be combined with the billions of 
dollars in State and local education dollars which pxist at the sec- 
ondary school level. State and local funds clearly have to be the 
majority of the investment if school-to- work systems are to become 
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available in every school. The Federal dollar is important, but it is 
a small part of the investment. 

The Career Preparation Education Reform Act is based on the 
findings of the National Assessment of Vocational Education and is 
consistent with its recommendations. It brings academic and voca- 
tional education together, promotes business involvement in edu- 
cation, supports quality professional development for teachers and 
guidance counselors; it streamlines governance, finding and the 
program requirements, while at the same time creating account- 
• ability for results and strengthening school and business partner- 

ships. 

Our proposal is designed to give States and localities the flexibil- 
ity to integrate vocational and academic education reforms with the 
» broader school reform efforts that are going forward. 

Our bill would encourage States to submit a consolidated plan 
that shows how their vocational education dollars, elementary and 
secondary dollar, and second-chance programs can contribute to the 
development of school-to-work systems and school reform. 

Our bill will eliminate virtually all the set-asides for separate 
programs which are currently in the Perkins Act. The General Ac- 
counting Office has identified 23 set-asides and separate dem- 
onstration projects under the current law, and under our proposal, 
this would be consolidated into one State grant and one national 
program's authority. 

We also reduce administrative and governance requirements. 
The Federal Government would no longer require States to main- 
tain a separate State board of vocational education, or a separate 
State advisory council. States would be able to develop the govern- 
ance structures and mechanisms for participation that meet their 
particular needs. The State plan would be approved by the State 
education agency and one or more agencies of higher education. 

Our proposal also permits the Secretary of Education to grant to 
States waivers of requirements in selected Federal education laws 
in order to facilitate the development of truly comprehensive edu- 
cation systems. 

The current Perkins Act identifies a number of populations that 
historically have been inadequately served by vocational education, 
including individuals with disabilities and educationally and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students. The National Assessment of Vo- 
, cational Education found that vocational education has a signifi- 

cant positive impact on the job prospects of disabled students, but 
research also shows that great discrepancies still exist between the 
performance and achievement of young women and young men and 
« that other special populations of disadvantaged are lagging both in 

education and in employment. 

Most importantly, we have learned from the NAVE that special 
targeting which is designed to improve the quality of services to 
special population students can sometimes have the opposite result. 
Some schools in fact have retained students in low-level courses as 
a way to meet the targeting requirements. 

We want to reverse this trend, but to continue to get the dollars 
where they are most needed. Our proposal starts from the premise 
that we are preparing all students for success, and our bill would 
direct resources to areas with high concentrations of disadvantaged 
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students and to schools and campuses with high concentrations of 
special populations, but not require targeting to isolated services or 
isolated, possibly low-end occupational concentrations. 

We stress program improvement and accountability, with high 
achievement to high standards for all students under this legisla- 
tion. Schools and colleges also need help in teacher training and 
other professional development activities. In both secondary and 
postsecondary education systems, the funds that are available for 
professional development are very much in short supply. 

The Career Preparation Education Reform Act focuses funds on , 
high-quality professional development as well as making these Per- 
kins dollars available to States and local agencies to support pro- 
fessional development activities at the local level. We include ca- 
reer guidance personnel as an important part of the professionals # 
to whom professional development activities should be targeted. 

Under our proposed Act, the States would be responsible for eval- 
uating program accomplishments based on clear, measurable 
standards and accountability for results. State-developed perform- 
ance indicators would include a core set of indicators— student 
achievement to challenging State academic standards and industry- 
based skill standards; receipt of a high school diploma, skills cer- 
tificate, or postsecondary certificate or degree; and job placement, 
retention and earnings, particularly in the career major area of the 
student. 

Local agencies and States under our proposal would routinely 
evaluate their achievement in these areas, and would make im- 
provements and report their progress on a biennial basis. 

We in the administration are committed to helping States and 
communities to significantly improve the preparation for young 
people for careers. Educators want this and want assistance; em- 
ployers want this and want assistance; and we at the Department 
of Education, of course, stand ready to work very closely with you 
and with this committee to improve what happens in preparing all 
of our young people for careers and further learning. 

We believe that the Career Preparation Education Reform Act 
would be a significant step in taking us in that direction. 

I will stop there and of course will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kappner may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] , 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

I want to commend the administration for this initiative. It is ex- 
tremely useful for us to have at this time, and we are looking at 
it very closely. # # • 

As you noted, the School-to-Work program is jointly administered 
by the Departments of Education and Labor. With respect to the 
Career Preparation Education Reform Act, how do you anticipate 
that that would be administered — by the Department of Education, 
or jointly with the Department of Labor? What is the thinking of 
the administration on that? 

Ms. KAPPNKR. The school-to-work legislation as it was passed by 
the Congress is designed, as you know, to be a short-term, inten- 
sive investment in helping States to build their systems and is 
going forward as a partnership. Under our proposal, these dollars 
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would go to State education agencies and higher education agencies 
and would be administered by the Department of Education. These 
are the dollars that follow behind, if you will, school-to-work dollars 
to the schools, to help the schools do their part of building the part- 
nerships under school-to-work. JTPA dollars for out-of-school 
youth, of course, would be on the outside of schools to help make 
that happen. 

We have built into our proposal significant ways to make sure 
that all of those dollars are coordinated and can be used together 
effectively, both at the local level in communities and at the State 
level under State leadership dollars. We enable States to combine 
these dollars in State leadership areas and at the local level. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. You mentioned consolidation of 
existing demonstration projects and set-asides, and so on. One 
thing tnat concerns me, not only here, but in all of the various 
training programs that have been recommended to consolidate, is 
that these were set up, supposedly, to demonstrate prospects which 
work and that we should replicate. Yet I have not seen any evi- 
dence to give us any idea whether any of those demonstration pro- 
grams worked or did not work. Do we have any information in that 
regard, and will we be getting any critiques on all of these pro- 
grams that we are now consolidating, so that we have some advice 
as to whether any of them should be replicated? 

Ms. Kappner. Yes. The Department has ongoing evaluations of 
many of the set-asides that exist in Perkins. There is an evaluation 
of tech-prep, for example, which we believe works and which we en- 
courage under the new legislation the model of consortia between 
secondary and postsecondary education; we think that that is im- 
portant in preparing young people for careers. 

We do have reports on some of the demonstration projects, and 
we share those with the States as we meet with the States, and 
we would be happy to share with the committee information on 
some of the demonstrations. 

One of the areas, for example, that our demonstrations have 
been in is the area of integrating academic and vocational edu- 
cation. We have learned tl.at it is hard for the States, it is hard 
for communities, but there are models that are working. There are 
many models — career academy models, tech-prep models, applied 
curriculum models. I would be happy to share some of that with 
the committee. 

Senator Jeffords. I would hope so, because my last inquiry indi- 
cated that there were only a few, maybe one or two out of 100 or 
so, where there had ever oeen any longitudinal study and that we 
have no information as to what impact these demonstration pro- 
grams have had on the people who participated in them over a 
longer period of time. 

I would like to know — and you do not have to answer today — 
what kind of methodology is being used to try to measure perform- 
ance. Do we have records of where these individuals went, what 
happened to them, whether they are working, whether their train- 
ing proved beneficial? Otherwise, we are just going to have to 
sweep all the lessons away, and the billions of dollars that were 
spent may have helped some individuals, but we don't know wheth- 
er they ought to be replicated. 
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Ms. Kappner. In some of the models such as tech-prep, it takes 
a while for the young people who start in high school to come 
through the postsecondary systems. So many of the young people 
who have begun, for example, under tech-prep would just be com- 
ing through their postsecondary preparation now. But we do have 
information — it is difficult to do longitudinal studies. It takes a 
large investment of money to do longitudinal studies which actually 
track the young people, the individuals, over the period of time. 

What we can say is that there are particular models that seem 
to have worked in particular settings and that they show promise 
for being used in other States and other communities, and that is 
the kind of information we can easily share. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, I would nope we would look toward the 
future and have some plan to try to give us an idea of what is 
working and what is not working. You ask people to come in, and 
they say, "Oh, we know it is working." And when we ask them how 
they know, they say because they feel good at the end of the day, 
and everybody has a smile on their face, and it is wonderful. And 
then we spend millions and millions of dollars, and when we now 
get down to agreeing to putting our system in working order, we 
do not know how to do it. 

Ms. Kappner. Under our proposal, under the legislation that we 
have just had introduced in the Senate which was introduced as S. 
696, States in planning, in terms of first on the front end, to be 
able to get the Federal dollars, must tell us how they are going to 
achieve these results for young people. We have these core indica- 
tors that I mentioned in terms of academic achievement, occupa- 
tional skills, high school graduation, the postsecondary piece and 
job piece, and we ask States as a part of the planning process 
under our proposal to establish measurable, quantifiable goals, 
which they then report back to us on a 2-year basis. That will give 
us the ability to have the kind of data that will really be able to 
say whether this approach is working. 

We also intend to continue at the national level the role that we 
feel is appropriate for the national level, to continue research on 
the projects and on the States' progress in integrating these sys- 
tems, and also to make sure that more data is available on career 
preparation under our general education statistics collection in the 
Department. 

So I certainly agree with you that we need to know outcomes on 
these programs, and we think we have built into the programs 
more ways of getting those. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Pell? 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

I would like to recognize if I could Betsy Brand, who worked with 
us in the past under the previous administration. Welcome. 

The administration has not submitted separate reauthorization 
legislation for adult education. What is the reason for that, Dr. 
Kappner? 

Ms. Kappner. We have a proposal. It is almost completed. We 
are hoping to be able to submit that within the next few weeks. 
Senator Pell. OK. 
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Senator Jeffords. I would hope you could really hasten the proc- 
ess* because my instructions are to mark up the comprehensive bill 
and have it finished by the first of June. 

Ms. Kappner. Yes. We are almost there. We gave high priority 
to the Perkins legislation, and we just need a little bit more time 
to be able to get to you the adult education proposal. I would be 
happy to talk about it, though, if you would like me to. We do have 
a proposal which is a streamlining proposal and which brings to- 
gether several different authorities of adult education, again into a 
streamlined State grant and national programs authority. 

Senator Pell. What does "streamlined" mean? 

Ms. Kappner. In the adult education proposal that I am speak- 
ing of now, it means again eliminating the numerous set-asides 
that exist and providing those to the State in a manner which will 
allow them more flexibility, but will also authorize them to use 
those dollars for the purposes of adult basic literacy, adult second- 
ary education, English as a second language, and family literacy, 
so that the numerous set-asides that exist now in the current adult 
education law will be rolled into one State grant. There would be 
a stronger emphasis in our proposal as it has developed on family 
literacy, but the Sates would still have the ability to carry forward 
their workplace literacy efforts and all of the pieces that they need 
to do to meet the needs of adults in their States. 

Senator Pell. Isn't this moving toward the block grant? 

Ms. Kappner. No. I think there is a significant difference be- 
tween block-granting, at least as we see that term in the Depart- 
ment, and wnat we are calling "performance partnerships" under 
the President's proposal, in that we are moving away from individ- 
ual categorical programs and the pigeonholing of those dollars, but 
we are moving in a direction which asks States to give us, in re- 
turn for the flexibility we are giving them, a clear way of identify- 
ing the results and measuring the results that they are trying to 
get for the individuals they serve with the Federal dollar. And we 
see ourselves doing that, the Federal Government, in partnership 
with the States, it is very results-oriented, it has high accountabil- 
ity, and I would say that that is a difference from block grants, as 
I perceive bock grants to be. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Simon? 

Senator Simon. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding the hear- 
ing, and I regret that I am going to have to be in and out. 

I am concerned with streamlining, as you just mentioned. We 
streamlined some programs a while back and gave States this 
amount of money. One of the programs that we streamlined was 
the program for school libraries. I think it is very interesting that 
during the whole Depression, not a single library in this Nation 
closed. After we streamlined this program, just in the last few 
years, half of the school libraries in the State of California have 
closed. 

I am very, very cautious — whether you call it "streamlining" or 
"block grants" — in fact, there is a proposal, and I would be inter- 
ested in your reaction. There is a proposal that we streamline the 
whole Perkins Act and just take this $1.2 billion and turn it over 
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to the States and let tiie States do with it as they wish. This is 
part of streamlining. 

And I am not suggesting that we ought to keep every program 
that we have a set-aside for, but I am one who has to be convinced 
that we are going to be doing the right thing by moving in this di- 
rection. 

What is the logic of what you call streamlining of certain pro- 
grams? What is making that less logical than just to streamline the 
whole Perkins Act? 

Ms. Kappner. I think there are many pieces which make it log- 
ical to streamline, but not to block grant. Focusing on the Perkins 
Act, the Perkins dollars, as has been pointed out, are a small Fed- 
eral investment which combines with the dollars that exist at the 
State level and the level, which are in schools, and it combines 
with other Federal dollars to improve our schools. If that is to hap- 
pen, if schools are to improve and to create good "first-chance" ca- 
reer preparation systems for our young people, first of all, those 
dollars must continue to flow to schools and colleges where those 
young people are to get that career preparation education, and they 
must be able to be used coherently, in a good way, with ESEA dol- 
lars, with Goals 2000 dollars, with School-to-Work dollars. 

That is why, in our proposal, we are not proposing to block-grant. 
We are proposing to give flexibility in terms of within the acts, but 
to ensure that those dollars continue to strengthen what goes on 
in schools and colleges as a part of a "first-chance" career prepara- 
tion system. 

We have also been very clear in the proposal that States must 
say how they are going to do this, must establish some goals and 
ways to measure those goals, not just broadly for all students, but 
must also say, for example, how is this going to work for women 
who traditionally have not done as well in vocational education as 
men have, and at the end tell us how that is working, with some 
measures and some clear evaluation. 

We have built into our proposal also some performance incentives 
both at the State level and at the Federal level. We have enabled 
the States to use dollars to reward excellence, to reward particu- 
larly good performance, exemplary performance, on the part of 
their local providers, and we have also built in that kind of per- 
formance incentive from the Federal Government to the State gov- 
ernment in terms of allowing the Secretary of Education to hold 
some of those dollars to reward States that are particularly good 
in meeting their goals and particularly good in meeting the needs 
of the students in the ways in which they said that they would. 

We think that we have built in the kind of clarity about the pur- 
pose of the dollars and both the incentives and the possibility of — 
I guess punishment is the word I am looking for; a somewhat less 
punitive word, if you will — that makes this a partnership and not 
a block grant, that has clear parameters about what the purposes 
of the dollars are and keeps them flowing where they need to flow. 

Senator Simon. I do favor flexibility, I think there is kind of a 
path from flexibility to streamlining to block grants, and some- 
where between flexibility and streamlining and block grants, you 
get into trouble. And when you say you are going to have clarity 
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of purpose, I am for lhat, but I also want accountability. And I 
think that that has to be built in there, too. 

So I just want you to know there is at least one member of this 
subcommittee who is going to look at your streamlining proposals 
very, very carefully. I do not want to streamline ourselves into 
trouble, and I think that that is what we have done sometimes in 
the past 

Then, just one other question. I think it was 2 or 3 years ago, 
we revised the JTPA program, but one of the things that I heard 
prior to our revision and nave heard since is the lack of coordina- 
tion between the school programs and the JTPA program. Do you 
have any comments as to how we can encourage greater working 
together there? 

Ms. Kappner. What the administration is proposing is to basi- 
cally restructure the Vocational Education Act and to restructure 
JTPA, both under the school-to-work framework, using the frame- 
work the States are now building, on the assumption that those 
dollars will continue, and there will be the opportunity to roll out 
the dollars to the States and to get all States on board with build- 
ing the school-to-work infrastructure and system. 

What we are proposing under Perkins is that these be the dollars 
which help schools to be an important part of that partnership, to 
do the kinds of integrations, to bring in business and industry in 
the way that we have talked. Similarly on the JTPA side, the JTPA 
dollars would do that for out-of-school youth. In our proposal, to 
make sure that there is the kind of coordination that you allude 
to, we have created, number one, the possibility for States to com- 
bine those dollars both at the State level — for example, a State 
would be able to take its Perkins dollars, to use some of its ESEA 
dollars, and to use its JTPA dollars to, for instance, do professional 
development for all of the people who work toward preparing stu- 
dents and dropouts in those two systems. Local communities would 
be able, at the school level, at the community level, to be able to 
bring those dollars together and to combine those dollars the point 
of service delivery. 

So that although the dollars would continue to flow in two 
streams, we have created in the Act the specific ability for States 
to use these dollars together to overcome those kinds of difficulties 
that have existed in the past. 

If I could just comment on the accountability, we would really 
welcome the kind of look that you have described in terms of ac- 
countability, because that is extremely important to us in the ad- 
ministration. We think that we have in this proposal built it in, so 
to speak, on the front end, in the middle, and on the back end. But 
we certainly welcome a look at that, because that accountability is 
important to us. We think that that has to be the tradeoff for the 
increased flexibility that we are providing to the States and com- 
munities. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JKKKOKDS. I just want to let you know that I agree with 
Senator Simon on this issue. I think there is a dynamic out there 
which scares me about just block-granting and depending upon the 
States to have the wisdom and financial resources to be able to 
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grapple with the problems which we discussed earlier. I think there 
is not a State in this country which isn't finding it very difficult 
to finance their present educational system. 

Senator Pell. If the Senator would yield for a second, I think the 
problem here is the word "streamline. I get these little tremors up 
my backbone sometimes as to does that really mean getting rid of 
items that we are particularly interested in. 

Senator Jeffords. I think we are all concerned about that. The 
second thing is that there still is not a perception that we have a 
real problem out there. I went through that at the beginning, and 
there is still the belief that we are doing better in Vermont than 
Massachusetts, and therefore everything is fine, when we do not 
compare ourselves properly. If there is not a perception of a prob- 
lem, then if we just give money out to somebody who is desperate, 
they are going to put that money where they think it ought to go, 
to take care of their basic needs themselves. 

So I will also be looking very carefully at the accountability as- 
pects and how we can be sure that this money is going to be used 
to take care of these serious national problems that we nave. 

I just want to let you know that. Also, I would like a better un- 
derstanding of another issue. In your plan, you mention "State" but 
you do not tell us who in the State that is going to be. As you 
know, we get some rather strong arguments on that question when 
it comes to education funds. What is your thinking on what "State" 
means? 

Ms. Kappner. Under our proposal, the dollars would flow 
through the State education agencies and the State higher edu- 
cation agencies. Since we believe that the link between the second- 
ary and postsecondary is extremely important, and as we have 
seen, tech-prep has worked and has had a fair amount of success 
and has great promise for more success, we have been careful to 
build in not just the State education agency, but the State higher 
education agency. We think it is critical. As your chart showed ear- 
lier, young people are going to need more than a high school de- 
gree; they are gjoing to need at least 2 years of postsecondary edu- 
cation for the kinds of jobs that are becoming available and tor the 
kinds of skills that will be needed to work in jobs which previously 
required a much lesser level of skill. 

So we have built in the postsecondary piece, too. We have used 
the State education agency and the State higher education agencies 
as the stake. As I said, we want to see the r e dollar work well with 
the other education dollars that States are investing, and we think 
that that will only happen if these dollars flow in that manner to 
schools and colleges. 

Senator Jeffords. I just want to also give a small note of cau- 
tion, at least in my mind. When we analyze the present status of 
our educational levels in math and science in particular, we find 
out that we are 2 years behind most of the European and Asian 
schools in reaching their standards. If we are to improve our ele- 
mentary and secondary education such that we are getting to cal- 
culus in the freshman and sophomore years instead of junior and 
senior years, it seems to me that we must have to have an extra 
2 years at school. In this case, we would spend a lot more money 
than if wo spent more time making sure that we had standards es- 
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tablished that would get our kids up on a par with the European 
and the Asian kids before they graduate. 

Ms. Kappner. I would certainly agree with you, and as we have 
developed this proposal, we have tried to make it very clear that 
we are talking here about raising the level of what goes on in voca- 
tional education, of making certain that this in no way could be 
stigmatized as a second-class system, but in essence taking what 
we have learned, the absolute best of vocational education, combin- 
ing that with high academics, and integrating that in a way that 
all young people come out prepared at that high level in math, at 
that high level in science, and with some ability to be able to nego- 
tiate the world of work which they will live in for the rest of their 
lives. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 
Senator Kassebaum? 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Kappner, I am sorry I was late, and I will just say that I am 
a strong supporter of vocational education, and I am very appre- 
ciative of the emphasis that the Department is giving to it. Since 
I was not here for your testimony, I do not have any questions to 
ask. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Pell? 

Senator Pell. No further questions; thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Dr. Kappner. We will be working 
very closely with you and will be looking forward to the adult edu- 
cation piece of the puzzle. 

Ms. KAPPNER. OK Tnank you for this opportunity. I look forward 
to working with the committee. 

Senator Jeffords. The members of our second panel represent 
the two groups authorized by Congress to study the Federal role 
in vocational education. 

First, Dr. David Boesel is the director of the National Assess- 
ment of Vocational Education. He is also the acting director of the 
National Institute on Postsecondary Education, Libraries, and Life- 
long Learning at the Department of Education's office for Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement. Dr. Boesel has 29 years of ex- 
perience designing, directing and conducting research for public 
policy. 

Second is Phyllis Hudecki. She is the associate director of the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, and has 
served as the acting director since July 1994, when Charles Benson 
regretfully passed away. In addition to her research hat, Dr. 
Hudecki also has worn her Government hat as the State director 
of vocational education in Iowa, and her practitioner hat, as the 
State home economics supervisor and home economics teacher. 

We welcome both of you and look forward to your testimony. 

Dr. Boesel? 
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STATEMENTS OF DAVID BOESEL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL AS- 
SESSMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, AND ACTING DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON POSTSECONDARY EDU- 
CATION, LIBRARIES, AND LIFELONG LEARNING, OFFICE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC; AND PHYLLIS 
HUDECKI, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BERKELEY, CA 

Mr. BOESEL. Thank you, Chairman Jeffords, Senator Kassebaum, 
Senator Pell. 

1 appreciate the opportunity to testify before this committee on 
this important subject. My remarks today will be based on the Na- 
tional Assessment of Vocational Education, which I conducted. 

.1 am accompanied by Lisa Hudson, who worked with me closely 
on this study. 

Senator Pell, I fully agree with your analysis of the United 
States' problems and its international competitive position and on 
the role of education as both part of the problem and part of the 
solution. 

Our Nation's system of secondary education today prepares some 
students for the future much better than others. College prep stu- 
dents are doing fairly well, although there is room for improve- 
ment. Students in vocational and general education are not doing 
well. Earnings of college graduates have gone up over the last dec- 
ade; those of high school graduates with no further education have 
gone down. Vocational and general track students and graduates 
are losing ground in a competitive global economy. 

These students need to have better cognitive skills, such as the 
math skills that you have emphasized, because these thinking 
skills lead to better performance on the iob, better chances of enter- 
ing and succeeding in postsecondary education, and greater likeli- 
hood of obtaining and benefiting from further education over the 
course of a lifetime. 

The National Assessment recommends concentrating on the de- 
velopment of these cognitive skills. We call it "front-loading" or 
trying to pack those cognitive skill developments into the nigh 
school years, concentrating on the development of these skills by 
using applied learning, deferring some occupationally specific train- 
ing to trie postsecondary level, and increasing participation in post- 
secondary education, and also by using high standards and chal- 



The 1990 Perkins Act recognized these needs, calling for the re- 
form of vocational education by integrating academic and voca- 
tional curricula, developing tech-prep program to link secondary to 
postsecondary education, and having States develop systems of per- 
formance standards and measures for vocational programs. 

How successful have these reform efforts been? We have found 
thai the 1990 Perkins Act stimulated the development of integra- 
tion and tech-prep programs. By 1993, districts receiving Perkins 
Grants and districts reporting Perkins' influence on their agendas 
were further along on their reforms than were other districts. How- 
ever, integration and tech-prep initiatives tended to be small and 
new, to lack coherence and structure too often, and to be limited 
to the vocational side of the curriculum. 




:urricula for all students. 
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Nevertheless there has been marked year-to-year progress in the 
implementation of those programs. Full development of these re- 
forms will take a long time, but it is well worth pursuing. 

With regard to performance standards and measures, States 
have done a good job in developing these new systems, and local 
school districts are starting to implement the system. 

The National Assessment found substantial evidence that when 
States support education reform, more reform occurs at the local 
level. 

Now let me turn to the question of special population students. 
Since the 1960's, vocational education laws have provided funds for 
two main purposes — program improvement and supplemental serv- 
ices for special populations. We have talked about program im- 
provement; now, what about special population students? 

The National Assessment found that key Perkins goals in this 
area were being met. Funds were being targeted on districts with 
many special population students. Districts were recruiting these 
students to vocational programs. Programs receiving Perkins funds 
were providing more services than others. 

However, the Assessment also found some disturbing change* in 
vocational enrollments. Enrollments had declined over a decade as 
higher-achieving students sought more academics, but the propor- 
tions of special populations in vocational programs had gradually 
increased. This tendency was most pronounced in area vocational 
schools, some of which were becoming special needs schools. By en- 
couraging recruitment of special populations to vocational edu- 
cation programs, and .providing supplemental services there, thr 
legislation may have contributed to a growing isolation and /tig 
matization in some schools — outcomes radically different from the 
integrated education envisioned by the Perkins Act. 

These findings lead to three broad recommendations. First the 
new legislation should not try to balance program improvement 
and supplemental services to special populations. It should marshal 
Federal resources for reform. The interests of special population 
students can best be served by ensuring their full participation in 
the programs, rather than adding supplemental services to existing 
programs. We do make recommendations for those services, whitn 
I could explain later. 

Second, the new legislation should encourage States to take s 
leading role — States to take a leading role — in reforming vocational 
and general education. These reforms should emphasize cognitive 
skills and the development of broad technical skills such as com- 
puter literacy. State reform efforts must be able to resist the pres- 
sure from local districts to allocate funds to many recipients in 
small packages, as has occurred in the past. 

Third, the new legislation should provide a limited but definite 
role for the Federal Government in areas such as developing '.kill 
standards and measures, supporting the development of high-rpu » 
ity curricular materials through State consortia, and provi \ng 
funding for professional development. 

I will stop at this point, and thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to speak to you todav. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Dr. Boesel. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Boesel may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Hudecki? 

Ms. Hudecki. Thank you, Chairman Jeffords and Senator Kasse- 
baum. I appreciate this opportunity to share some of our experience 
and observations in the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. 

My written testimony reflects some of the content that you cov- 
ered in your opening remarks, Senator Jeffords,and I feel like what 

I had prepared to say is sort of pale in comparison to some of the 
points that you made, but it will certainly reinforce some of your 
thinking. 

I would like to just focus briefly on a few items that we think 
should be continued from the current Perkins Act and new legisla- 
tion that you may be considering crafting. We think there are very 
solid components in Perkins II, and that they should be continued. 

We think that the emphasis in Perkins II on trying to restruc- 
ture schools to create a continuum of educational opportunities and 
educational services so that students can move easily from one 
level to the next is a very important effort. It is not easily done. 
And we have conducted a lot of research, and we have also worked 
in technical assistance projects and other kinds of observations and 
experiences with local districts and colleges that are attempting to 
do this, and it is very, very slow. 

One of the things that we recommend at this point, based on 
what teachers are telling us — common sense tell us all that this 
does not happen unless teachers are implementing it because they 
are who directly affect students. They need a lot of time, release 
time, to work together; they need curricula, they need materials, 
and they need a lot of help. So it is slow, but it is worth pursuing. 
The integration of academics and vocational education is one of the 
main areas where we think there is a lot of promise, although it 
is still very slow to evolve. 

We also find that the preparation of teachers and teacher edu- 
cation programs need dramatic changes and need a lot of assist- 
ance to really prepare the kinds of teachers we need for the future. 
Otherwise, we will constantly be remediating the teaching force 
that is out there. 

A second area where we have done a lot of work under Perkins 

II is in the performance measures and standards. Our center pro- 
vided the technical assistance to help States implement their sys- 
tems. We learned a lot along beside the States as they began that 
development. As David said, the original systems are pretty good 
given that this had not really been done before, but as the systems 
mature, a lot of issues will come up that will require additional 
kinds of help. 

We have just conducted a study of the local effects of the meas- 
ures and standards system on local programs, and there tends to 
be a lag of the implementation at the local level compared to what 
happens at the State level. But we believe this is a promising ap- 
proach, that it can accomplish what you were talking about in try- 
ing to help develop some skills and outcomes for students. 

We think it is important to focus both on academic as well as oc- 
cupational skills and knowledge and that anything we do to set up 
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outcomes should not only show some type of performance indica- 
tors, like placement and retention of students in programs, but also 
show that they have learned something and that they have devel- 
oped some skills at whatever level they have participated in the 
program. 

We also find in talking to local people that we really do not know 
how to use data once we get it. We almost tend to feel that data 
may be used in a punitive fashion rather than a program improve- 
ment method, and we would like to continue to do some work with 
the State and local levels to help them find ways to really use the 
data to improve programs and services to the participants once 
they have gotten through the system of measures and standards. 

Another item we would recommend is continuing in some way as 
in Perkins II to target funds to areas that have high concentrations 
of low-income families, or students who are at risk. We are not ad- 
vocating set-asides, that approach necessarily, but we are thinking 
that it is important in the Federal interest and Federal assessment 
to be sure that those populations are served by Federal funds and 
that they have equal access to high-quality programs. We believe 
that special populations, as documented in the NAVE study, are 
better served in high-quality programs, in the most mainstream 
fashion possible. 

We would also like to see States given some flexibility under the 
Federal funds to develop technical assistance needs, curriculum ac- 
tivities, and professional development in a variety of capacities to 
meet their needs. 

As we consider the streamlining, consolidation, blocking, what- 
ever we want to call it, of Federal programs, it is really important 
to keep both a "first-chance" system and a "second-chance" system. 
We must ensure that reliance on a "second-chance" system doe: not 
become an excuse to avoid making changes in schools. Charge in 
schools is very slow, change in education is slow, but we really can- 
not wait. We need to keep plugging away at it. 

We are in essence, with the efforts that we have made over the 
last several years, particularly in Perkins II, trying to change the 
purpose of schooling. I do not know if you have thought about it 
in that context or not. That is not an easy kind of challenge, and 
I do not know that we necessarily have wholesale buy-in or support 
from the entire education community that we need to change the 
purpose of schooling, but that really is what we are seeking to do 
with some of the rerorm efforts that we have been involved in. 

We must continue to do that, and we really appreciate the part- 
nership with the Congress and the commitment from you to help 
us accomplish this. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hudecki may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you for your testimony, although 
I must say I get very discouraged listening to it from this perspec- 
tive. We have established goals for the next century, the year 2000 
is fast approaching, and yet you bring out the fact that we have 
incredible inertia, we have difficulties getting teachers qualified to 
provide — what do we do? 
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You have given me a rather depressing view as far as speed goes. 
Wo have businesses screaming for qualified workers. They say we 
are not providing them in our educational system. We had testi- 
mony in early hearings where they said they are locating offshore 
now, not because the labor is cheaper, but because they cannot get 
qualified workers to give them the kind of skills they need to be 
competitive. 

So what do we do, and how do we speed things up? What does 
it take? 
Dr. Boesel? 

Mr. Boesel. Senator, I think that the key is the focusing of Fed- 
eral resources and the engagement of States, both State Governor- 
ships and State departments of education, on reform and on par- 
ticular kinds of reform. I think it needs to focus on quality edu- 
cation, on high standards, on the development of these cognitive 
skills in students who have been too long neglected, too long re- 
garded as kind of a second priority in the educational system. 

So I think that a great deal of emphasis on applied learning, 
learning through applications, learning basic principles that under- 
lie occupational procedures, is very important. Basically, I think we 
have got to work very hard on raising the verbal and the mathe- 
matical test scores of students outside the college prep track and 
to do that through applied learning. That would be the place where 
I would put the most emphasis. 

Ms Hudecki. We have a number of visitors from these foreign 
nations where some of our industry may be relocating, who come 
to Berkeley to see if we have answers. And we find in sharing our 
frustrations with them that many of those countries are experi- 
menting with some of the same kinds of approaches that we are. 
Som° may be a little bit further ahead, but in general, even Ger- 
many, whose system has been touted as one of the very best, are 
reviewing what it is that they have and looking to see whether or 
not l hey need to make some changes. 

What Dr. Boesel said, I would support. I think we would support 
that at the center, that we need to continue to try to develop re- 
forms based on applied learning and contextual learning. We also 
feel like the use of some definition of what it is that students need 
to know and quantifying what a grade means — you mentioned in 
your opening remarks that employers do not even look at high 
school graduates anymore. High school transcripts do not really 
have that much meaning at this point. What is an "A" in math in 
Lexington, KY contrasted to Topeka, KS? What does an "A" mean, 
and does it tell you what anybody knows? 

So I think we have a long way to go in terms of trying to identify 
some specific knowledge and specific outcomes that students should 
have, but you also have to keep in mind that it is a big enterprise, 
and it is very much locally controlled, and it is very individualized 
in terms of that classroom teacher and his or her knowledge. 

Mr. Boksku One other thought on that, Senate . You nave em- 
phasized, and I emphasized in my testimony, the importance of 
changing and refocusing secondary education for this large group 
of students. However, this is a very difficult and long-term enter- 
prise, and it is going to take a lot of stick-to-it-iveness. 
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In the shorter run, I think it may be more feasible to try to in- 
crease participation in postsecondary education, particularly in 
community colleges, which we know have a pretty good payoff in 
terms of occupational education and training. They are open to all. 
Many general and vocational track students already attend com- 
munity college for some period of time, I think we want to increase 
that attendance, and I think we want to try to increase the gradua- 
tion and completion and certification rates at the postsecondary 
level. I think that would in the interim help alleviate the problems. 

Senator Jeffords, Well, I do not disagree with that. We have 
millions of young people out there who need additional training 
right now, and every year we graduate another million who need 
additional training. So it is depressing, but it is gping to continue 
to be depressing unless we solve this problem. Can you identify 
those model schools that are producing what the businesses need? 
I hope there are some. 

Mr. Boesel, The career academies and the career magnets have 
had some pretty good research done on them. They have shown 
some pretty good outcomes. It is a somewhat mixed picture, but I 
think they are among the most promising models. And career acad- 
emies are expanding pretty rapidly. We found that their number 
doubled between about 1991 and 1992. These are schools within 
schools, and we know that they increase retention, and we know 
that they increase achievement, at least in the first year. Results 
for later years are not so clear, but there is at least a good deal 
to work with there in those two models. 

Senator Jeffords. The reason I ask that is because, as you 
know, the city of Washington is in dire straights right now, and 
Congress is going to have to help it. I have inherited the job as 
chairman of the subcommittee which has the money. And I know 
I speak for Senator Kassebaum and others in the Congress who 
feel that we have an opportunity now to focus attention on a city 
that ought to be the model city in the country. And what I want 
to know, and I am sure others do, too, is what can we take as expe- 
riences that are working in the rest of the country and see what 
we can do to demonstrate that it is possible to take one of the 
-worst school systems in a city, I hate to say, that spends the most 
money, and see what we can do to get it to be the model for the 
country. We have an opportunity to do that now, and we have the 
ability to do that. So I need help from you and others who can say, 
okay, this is what you ought to do; and then we have to work with 
the teachers and the school board and so on and say, "Hey, lets 
be number one." 

So I need help — we all do. 

Mr. Boesel. A couple of comments. First, there is a very good 
career academy in Washington at Anacostia high school. Second, 
the Department of Education and my office within it, the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, are actively pursuing 
partnerships with other educational agencies. We are in the proc- 
ess of working out an agreement to work with the city of Philadel- 
phia to provide technical assistance, to provide research informa- 
tion to them. I am not in a position to commit my agency, but your 
suggestion looks like a promising opportunity for cooperation in 
this area as well. 
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So I think we do have a good deal of knowledge and a good deal 
of information, and we would very much like to put it to good use 
as quickly as possible. 

Senator Jeffords. I talked to the President about this, and he 
agrees, and the Speaker of the House agrees, so with all of us 
agreeing, it seems to me we have a pretty good char.ce of trying 
to get something done. And if we cannot do it with that combina- 
tion, I am afraid the rest of the country is in real trouble. 

Ms. Hudecki. Senator, I would like to add a comment, too. We 
have a network of 30 urban schools across the country, and two of 
those are also located in Washington, DC. We have been working 
with them for 3 years now, trying to set up integration of academ- 
ics in voc ed and tech-prep programs. And I wou'd have happy at 
another point to share that experience with you and continue 
maybe to broaden that across the district. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Kassebaum? 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would just like to welcome some of the students who have come 
into the hearing room, because it is you we are talking about. I 
would like to ask how many of you do homework and like to do 
homework — maybe those are two very separate questions. [Laugh- 
ter.] First, how many do homework? 

I A show of hands.J 

Senator Kassebaum. That is great. I came from a generation 
that had to do homework, and then we went through a period of 
time when students did not have to do homework, and now I think 
we are moving back to doing homework. But anyway, welcome, and 
we are dad you are here. 

I would just like to say that I certainly agree with the comments 
that both Dr. Hudecki and Dr. Boesel have made, and I would only 
exoand on them a bit. I know that Senator Jeffords and Senator 
Pell, as well as many on this committee, share my concern about 
education in the future; it is really the heart of everything. But I 
think it goes back to elementary school. We are talking about post- 
secondary education, and you know, I think in today s education, 
that is too late, to a certain extent, and we really have to begin to 
go back and address it earlier. 

I am very supportive of a continuum of study, and I think that 
integration is important. As you both noted, it is sometimes easier 
to say it than to do it, and getting the implementation down at the 
local level really is not Washington's responsibility. I do not think 
we can do it from here. It takes a school board and parents who 
are dedicated to seeing it happen. 

Now, maybe what your analysis does is to encourage State 
boards of education to be more actively involved with local boards 
of education. But I think you lose a lot, the more bureaucratic lev- 
els you go through. And I think parents need to understand the im- 
portance of it, as well as students. 

I would just say two things. When we are talking about jobs, I 
am a big supporter of career counseling. Today is Take Your 
Daughter to Work Day"— I think actually, it should be 'Take Your 
Children to Work Day," having three sons and a daughter— there 
is probably merit to including everybody. But having been a politi- 
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cal science major myself, and having been asked by my father what 
I could do with that major, and never dreaming I would be here, 
I do not believe we do enough early career counseling with an un- 
derstanding of where the j '^s are. 

We get an awful lot of resumes from those with graduate degrees 
in political science, and there are not that many jobs, in that field. 
So I think having earlier career counseling, which could maybe 
even begin in 6th and 7th grade, could help in looking 10 years out 
to see where there will be openings. Teaching is one example — I do 
not think we do enough to encourage the best and the brightest to 
go into teaching. I think we should encourage enhanced profes- 
sionalism for social workers. These are fields where I believe we 
are going to need people with real expertise, commitment and pro- 
fessionalism, as well as in the crafts that we have always regarded 
as being specific, whether it is electronics, carpentry, construction, 
or plumbing. There will always be a demand in these areas. I think 
that we have to be practical about where we target some of our ini- 
tiatives. 

Now let me just close with a question about block granting and 
ask if you think we can do that without becoming prescriptive. Can 
we enhance flexibility, with some guidelines for accountability, by 
drawing on the expertise that is out there today? You both speak 
to that and address that. Obviously, some States are doing better 
in this area than others, but how much more can we do from here? 
You can take a horse to water, but you cannot force it to drink. 
And maybe recognizing that the States are going to be more on 
their own with a mock grant, they may rise to the occasion. Do you 
think that would occur? What are your thoughts? 

Dr. Hudecki? You did not speak to block grants, either one of 
you. 

Ms. HuDKCKI. Well, sort of, toward the end. I think it depends 
on what you want to accomplish with the funding that you are pro- 
viding through the block grant, and that if you are very clear in 
the purpose and the response to the accountability for what it is 
that has been done, you can leave a great deal of flexibility to the 
States. But it is important to think about what it is that you are 
throwing into that block, and if you have too many multiple pur- 
oses, it becomes very difficult to manage, and especially at first, 
ecause it is a tremendous undertaking to get even two people to 
agree on something, especially an education, much less a wide 
spectrum of people across the State. 

So I think it certainly has merit to think about it, and I think 
as a taxpayer, hardly anybody would argue with the logic of trying 
to consolidate and streamline many of the multiple Federal pro- 
grams that are there, but I think you have to be somewhat cau- 
tious in thinking about what it is, first of all, you are wanting to 
accomplish and how many of those you are trying to toss into that 
mix. 

Senator Kasskhaum. I thought you made a very good point, Dr. 
Boesel, when you said that there needed to be a greater focus on 
quality education. In some ways, I think that speaks to the same 
point. 

Mr. BoKSKL. Yes, I think it is. When you raise the question of 
block grants, I think the issue of focus is the critical thing — can the 
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focus be maintained through a system of block grants. I think it 
is very important that the focus of Federal dollars in this area be 
on reform, on the development of cognitive skills in the schools. 

I agree with you about early childhood in the home; that is the 
basis for cognitive skills, and there are other ways of addressing 
that. But if that focus cannot be maintained somehow, our experi- 
ence in looking at vocational education dollars is that pressures 
from local districts come along that cause the money to be allocated 
in very small parcels, in many districts, and it tends to lose the 
focus and diffuse the enterprise. 

So if there can be provisions to maintain that focus on reform, 
then I think it is something that I would think might work. 

Senator KASSEBAUM. Thank you very much. My time is up. I ap- 
preciate the testimony. 

Senator Jeffords. I want to go back to your testimony from a 
different perspective and talk about the business community and 
the Job Training Partnership Act. 

Some years ago, back in the early eighties, we created the Job 
Training Partnership Act, and we set up PICs in an attempt to im- 
prove the relationship between the business community and train- 
ing programs. Now, we are recognizing that we have to have a bet- 
ter relationship with the business community and the schools, es- 
pecially in the area of vocational education. 

I wonder if you have examined the Job Training Partnership Act 
at all in your work, relative to the matters you have been studying. 
Do you have any recommendations for us as to how we can utilize 
those models, or do we start over again with some other entity at 
the State level to try to improve the areas we are discussing? What 
have you found out? 

Mr. BOESEL. In the National Assessment, we were asked to look 
at coordination between Perkins and JTPA— and other Federal pro- 
grams as well, job training and education programs — and basically, 
what we found was that at the local level, coordination was pretty 
good because local agencies, PICs, community colleges, area voca- 
tional schools, tended to work things out; they tended to strike 
agreements that would enable them to work together better. 

There was more of a problem as you moved from the local level 
to the State level to the Federal level. And at the Federal level, the 
problem was conflicting definitions, conflicting time periods, con- 
flicting authorities, different definitions of eligible populations, and 
so forth. These tended to create obstacles that local users of the 
funds had to find ways around and had to adjust for. 

So we think that it is important that some of this overlap and 
some of these conflicting definitions be cleared up at the State and 
Federal levels. But we found a lot of examples of PICs providing 
funds to community colleges and disadvantaged students of one 
kind or another benefiting from participation in community college 
courses. 

Now, I am not an expert on JTPA, and I do not think I can go 
much further with that. But with regard to business involvement, 
we took a close look at that, and we found that very intensive busi- 
ness involvement, say with apprenticeships, which require a lot of 
training be provided by the businesses, a log of resources, that that 
was pretty aifficult to get started — worthwhile, but very difficult to 
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get started. But there were a lot of other kinds of involvement that 
Businesses could have in education through coop, through school- 
based enterprises, through mentoring and advising, shorter-term 
programs that could work pretty well. Consequently, we rec- 
ommended that there be a lot of flexibility in figuring out ways to 
involve businesses in education. 

One interesting finding was that students who found work on 
their own tended to benefit from this work in terms of career ori- 
entation, in terms of attendance in postsecondary education, and 
their grades were not hurt by this process. 

So I think that one of the promising avenues here is to find ways 
to link work that students find on tneir own with the work that 
they are doing in school. But there is a multiplicity of ways of in- 
volving businesses. I think the school-to-work program is develop- 
ing and discovering these ways, and the key is flexibility and a 
range of different types of involvement. 

Senator JEFFORDS. Dr. Hudecki? 

Ms. HUDECKI. Our center has studied JTPA in a little different 
context, not so much in the context of the question you were asking 
regarding participation of business, but more in the delivery of pro- 
grams and services. First of all, we recognize that the JTPA system 
is really not a system of buildings and structures like schools; it 
really is purchasing power to purchase services, which may be 
those very same schools that are delivering vocational education, in 
many cases, community colleges, technical colleges, and area voca- 
tional schools. 

We look quite a bit at the approach to remediation of basic skills, 
that kind of thing, used by JTPA programs for their clients, which 
in some ways would be the very same that would be used by our 
vocational schools. So I do not nave really a lot of information to 
help you with your question about the relationship with business. 

Senator JEFFORDS. I appreciate that. I am just concerned, as we 
start setting up a new structure with the job training programs 
and trying to coordinate with academics that we at least take no- 
tice of promising practices, and that we do not just forget about it 
or do away with it. We need some help in that regard, so I would 
hope that the administration could do that for us and that you 
could help. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell? 

Senator PELL. No questions. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you botn very much. We appreciate 
having you here, and we look forward to working with you. 

Senator Jeffords. We now welcome panel 3. Learning about the 
effects of Federal legislation systematically is instructive for us be- 
fore we begin to consider vocational education authorizing legisla- 
tion. 

It is also extremely important to hear from people who currently 
work directly in the field. Both members of our next panel have ex- 
tensive experience in vocational education, especially as it relates 
to federally-authorized programs. 

We will first hear from Dr. Marcia Baker. Dr. Baker is director 
of the Burlington Technical Center in the beautiful and green State 
of Vermont. I know that her 15 years as an English teacher and 
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16 years as a vocational and technical administrator have been in- 
strumental in enabling her to develop one of the most comprehen- 
sive tech-prep programs in the Nation. 

We also welcome Susan Brown, director of the Maine Youth Ap- 
prenticeship Program, who will discuss her efforts in implementing, 
coordinating, ana expanding school-to-work in her fine State. Ms. 
Brown implemented a pilot apprenticeship program in 1993 which 
received a National Governors Association award as the M School-to- 
Work Transition Program of the Year." It has served as a model 
for other States seeking to implement school-to-work programs. 
That is an amazing achievement, and I look forward to hearing 
from you because, as you may have gathered, I am desperate for 
some good news and some good things to look to for models so that 
we can help not only the District of Columbia, but the Nation. 

Dr. Baker, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MARCIA BAKER, DIRECTOR, BURLINGTON 
TECHNICAL CENTER, BURLINGTON, VT; AND SUSAN BROWN, 
DIRECTOR, MAINE YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM, 
CENTER OF YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP, SOUTHERN MAINE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, SOUTH PORTLAND, ME 

Ms. Bakkr. Thank you, Senator Jeffords and Senator Pell, for in- 
viting me to come down here today and making it possible for me 
to give testimony on a subject of great importance to me. 

Having been Both an academic and a vocational educator, I feel 
that I am in a unique position to judge the work of both vocational 
education and tech-prep. As a former English teacher, I was asked 
more times than I care to remember, Why do we have to study this 
or read that? Explaining why grammar and Shakespeare will be 
important to the future of teens is a much more difficult task than 
explaining why trigonometry is important to the layout of roof 
rafters for carpenters, or how basic tenets of physics are used every 
day by aviation mechanics. Motivation through relevance is the key 
to encaging students in their own educations, so important in this 
age of lifelong learning. 

Most Americans believe that the road to success lies through the 
4-year college degree. Most students are therefore counseled by 
their parents, guidance counselors and peers to follow this route, 
even though statistics have clearly shown that only about 25 per- 
cent of people in every country ever achieve the bachelor's degree. 
Indeed, most jobs do not even require that degree. 

On the other hand, by the year 2000, it is estimated that over 
70 percent of all the jobs in America will require at least some 

Sostsecondary education or training. It is no longer possible for a 
igh school graduate, let alone a dropout, to support a family ade- 
quately on the wages available with such a limited education. 

Why are so few of our secondary students urged to attend 2 year 
technical institutions? I believe that it is a matter of prestige, cou- 
pled with a lack of knowledge about the makeup of the modern 
workplace. Postsecondary education is a must, but the 4-year de- 
gree is getting to be a luxury that few can afford and that may not 
pay dividends for years to come. 

Tech-prep is the most successful innovation that has come out of 
the Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act, in my opinion. 
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It sets a clear path from high school through postsecondary tech- 
nical education. Combining the provisions of the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act with Perkins permits schools to develop a com- 
prehensive system that begins with career awareness for middle- 
school students and their parents, continues through high school 
years with applied academics and/or vocational education, and 
transitions to postsecondary education seamlessly. 

At every step of the process, students are supported by knowl- 
edgeable adults. Because the material is interesting to them, they 
become engaged in the process of acquiring knowledge. Because it 
is practicaland applied, it is of important to them now, rather than 
in some distant future time. Because the business community is a 
partner, opportunities for real-life experiential learning become a 
part of the educational process, rather than simply a vehicle for 
earning money to pay car insurance. It is definitely a win-win situ- 
ation for students, businesses and schools alike. 

Tech-prep differs from other vocational education and school-to- 
work programs by being inextricably tied to postsecondary training 
and education. It has been successful because it is a very practical 
answer to a pressing need in the modern workplace — the need for 
trained technicians who also have the basic academic and work- 
place readiness skills that are so necessary in today's businesses 
and industries. 

The effectiveness of tech-prep can be improved by encouraging its 
acceptance by the academic community rather than by limiting it 
through including it in a block grant with vocational education and 
school-to-work. 

The need for postsecondary technical training is not as apparent 
to everyone as it is to those of us who are engaged in education 
for the workplace of the future. 

An additional advantage of tech-prep is that there are always 
points of entry for students into the workplace and into college. It 
is an affordable and practical alternative to the traditional route of 
high school to 4-year institution. It is planned, supported, realistic, 
articularly with 2-plus-2-plus-2 agreements are in place, which 
ridge the transitions from high school to technical college to uni- 
versity. 

The Federal Government can better coordinate all forms of edu- 
cational legislation by encouraging the participation of all segments 
of the educational and training community, including technical 
education, academic education, JTPA, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion, in working together for the benefit of all of our students, rath- 
er than engaging in unproductive turf wars. 

The retraining of adults, those displaced by technology and those 
who are now receiving welfare benefits, is another facet of the 
same problem — how to create and maintain a viable and well- 
trained work force for the 21st century. 

The global marketplace will turn America into a Third World 
economy if our workers are not on a par with those who under- 
stand the new workplace realities. Indeed, the definitive report of 
the Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce said it all 
by its title— 'America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages." 

Through the vehicle of tech -prep, we are able to offer our stu- 
dents a viable alternative to the baccalaureate degree, one that 
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takes into consideration their varying learning styles, fits into their 
desire for relevance in the educational process, and prepares them 
for a viable future as productive citizens of our country and of the 
world. 

Thank you for inviting me to share some remarks with you. 
Senator Jeffords. Thank you. We will have questions for you 
later. 

Ms. Brown, please proceed. 

Ms. Brown. Senator Jeffords and Senator Pell, it is a pleasure 
and an honor for me to be here today to talk about a specific pro- 
gram within the school-to-work initiative which deals with many of 
the issues you were talking about this morning. 

You have my written testimony. I have decided, after listening 
to all of your questions, to completely discard it and talk about the 
things that you have talked about today. 

I am optimistic. I have 170 reasons in Maine to be optimistic, 
which is the number of students who are involved in our Maine 
youth apprenticeship program. This program begins in the junior 
year. Students have a rigorous process of getting involved. Some- 
one mentioned earlier interviewing skills. These students have to 
interview with a business in order to be selected, so that even the 
students who are not selected are ahead of the game because they 
have had to fill out an application, a portfolio, interview — they 
have even had to learn how to dress for an interview. 

In fact, a funny story, which Dave Lackey from Senator Snowe's 
office asked me to tell you this morning, is that after a series of 
interviews and job tours, one of the young women was selected at 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, and she said, "Thank goodness that 
is over; I have run out of my mother's clothes." [ Laughter.] But the 
point I arn making is that she really understood that she was doing 
something different, that she was entering the adult world in a 
way she had never entered it before. 

The thing I am optimistic about is that these young people are 
really rising to the challenge that they have been offered. We have 
certainly put a very strong system in place. We have safety nets 
under these young people, so they can hardly fail even if they want 
to. But we have combined rigorous workplace activity — they are in 
the workplace all day long, or they are in school all day long. This 
is different from cooperative education and industrial programs. 
And it is very difficult for schools; that has been the hardest part 
of this program, that these young people are really connecting the 
real world with school. They are coming back to us and saying, 
Now I know why I need math, and Now I know why I need Eng- 
lish. 

One of our machine tool students said, I now know why I have 
to have English— if I am ever going to be anything other than an 
entry-level worker, I have to be able to express myself in both an 
oral and a written fashion. That is what we are trying to accom- 
plish, is for students to understand the importance of work. 

These young people are paid a stipend by the business. The busi- 
ness really assumes all of the student-related costs of this program. 
They are our employees, but the business pays about $5,000 a year 
over a period of 3 years for a sum of $15,000. 
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The business commitnient to this program has been incredible. It 
has been tough, as was mentioned earlier, because Maine is in a 
recession, ana most of our major employers are cutting or main- 
taining the employment line. But they see the importance of being 
involved. 

One of the reasons business likes this program so much is be- 
cause it is something they can touch, they can feel, they can see 
the results. They have been involved in the design and implemen- 
tation of this program in a way they have not in other educational 
initiatives. This is not just writing a check to a program. This is 
really helping to train tne future work force. 

We have looked at labor market information — I worked in the 
Department of Labor before I came to this job — and we know that 
there are trends, there are tracks there are ways we can see which 
jobs are going to be the jobs of tne future. We also know that the 
job today is not the job tomorrow, even though it is a customer 
service manager, or if it is a machinist in a manufacturing com- 
pany; the iobs are not going to look the same. So we not only have 
to teach these young people skills that will help them today, but 
we have to teach them to be flexible so they can work also in the 
year 2000 or 2010 or whatever. 

The students go through the 12th year, alternating school and 
work, and it is a Dig responsibility for them. The teachers who have 
really made this program work nave modified the curriculum and 
have used the workplace as a laboratory, which it is. The equip- 
ment that is available to these young people in the workplace is far 
superior to anything even the best schools and even our technical 
colleges are able to provide. 

These young people are guaranteed 1 year at the technical col- 
lege if they are successful in their school and workplace. We recog- 
nize the value of the workplace by offering them up to 15 credit 
hours for having been involved in the workplace, and they get up 
to 17 hours of tuition-free work at one of our technical colleges. 

All of these young people who were in our graduating class — the 
first group has gone through now — are planning to work and con- 
tinue their education either at one of the technical colleges, and 
many of them are also planning to go on to 4-year colleges. 

It is an exciting program. It really is what you are trying to get 
at. That is not to say we have not Trad enormous difficulties. One 
of our young people quit after 2 weeks, saying it was not "fun." We 
obviously need to do more work in the early grades and with career 
exploration. 

But we credit our former Governor, John McKernan, with setting 
up a system that really addresses a lot of the problems we have 
talked about. 

Thank you. 

IThe prepared statement of Ms. Brown may be found in the ap- 
pendix.! 

Senator JKKKORDS. Thank you both very much — wow — I am feel- 
ing better already. There is some hope. 

My sister teaches in Maine, up in East Holden, and my niece 
teaches in Portland, so I have a real interest in Maine, and now 
I am going to come up and see you, too, and see what you are 
doing. 
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Ms. Brown. Great. 

Senator Jeffords. This has been very, very encouraging testi- 
mony. I would like to just ask you a couple questions. 

Your testimonies have focused on tech-prep and the school-to- 
work programs which constitute the state-of-the-art in vocational 
education. Some have suggested consolidating these two programs. 
Is that a good idea, or a bad idea? 

Ms. Baker. I think they enhance one another. A good tech-prep 
program gives these students applied academics, which then helps 
them to work in the workplace. The tech-prep curriculum is more 
flexible than a lot of the secondary curricula, and I think they are 
stepping stones for each other. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Baker? 

Ms. Baker. I will agree with that, Senator Jeffords, and I do 
think that where we have to put our time is not so much with the 
vocational educators as with the academic educators, to help them 
to understand that part of their mission, a big part of their mis- 
sion, is a different mission from what they have conceived in the 
past, that every student is going to work eventually. Even though 
they might conceive that their mission is to get the student into 
college, and that has been one of the major missions of the high 
schools, eventually, that student is going to work. The high school 
teachers and administrators need to understand that school-to- 
work is indeed for all students. I think that that is the best part 
of school-to-work for me, is the statement that this is for all stu- 
dents, not just for those other students who are going to work in- 
stead of going to college. 

Both of you are from rural areas, and I obviouslv am, too. It 
seems to me that it must be difficult to find enough businesses to 
coordinate and to work with you to be able to provide opportunities 
for young people. How did you do it, or is that a problem? 

Ms. Baker. In Vermont, we have found that the problem is not 
so much getting the businesses — it is getting the students who are 
prepared to take on this very responsible role as being very in- 
volved in their own education. I think that in America, we spoon- 
feed education more than is done in other countries. So that really 
has been the experience all over Vermont, even in the rural areas. 
As you know, I am from Chittenden County, where there are lots 
of businesses, and we have not had any problems. But even in 
more rjral parts of Vermont, we have everywhere found more busi- 
nesses that are ready to jump in and say, Yes, we want to do this, 
than students who are ready at the junior year in high school to 
say, Yes, this is the future that I am preparing myself for, and I 
have got to work hard to do it, and maybe I am going to be working 
harder than my fellow students who are just taking these courses 
and then working in McDonald's. 

Ms. Brown. We had the advantage of having our Governor really 
twist arms in the beginning to get our first group of business peo- 
ple on board. Our program was successful from the beginning, and 
we have people as diverse as the CEO at Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield and the manager and vice president at a manufacturing 
company willing to go on the stump all over the State to talk with 
us. 
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We have done the easy recruitment so far. We have about 100 
businesses. And this is a very intensive program. It is much more 
difficult than businesses ever thought it would be. 

I see that we are going to have a ceiling on the numbers that 
we can have because of the business connection, but I agree also 
with Dr. Baker that at this point, we also are having difficulty par- 
ticularly in the manufacturing area, finding enough students who 
are qualified to go into that business. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. I will say that I want 
to come up and work with both of you. Of course, in Vermont, I 
will anyway. But I would like to see what you are doing. I am a 
great fan of your Governor and his wife also, and I know ne serves 
as the head of "Jobs for Americans Graduates," and I work with 
him on that program, which is the thing that made me really 
aware of how little we do in our schools in this country to prepare 
people for work. That program ought not to even be needed. I 
mean, it is ridiculous to think that we have to have a separate pro- 
gram to teach kids how to dress for an interview and how to inter- 
view and what work is all about. That just boggles my mind. But 
it has been the most successful program for getting kids jobs. Well, 
it just proves how far we have to go. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell? 

Senator Pell. My recollection is that some years ago, there was 
a program where IBM gave certificates — I think it was in Ver- 
mont — to people with their high school diploma, and to get a job, 
you needed the IBM certificate. Is my recollection correct? 

Ms. Baker. I am sorry, I have only been in Vermont for 10 years. 
I think it must have been before then. 

Senator Jeffords. I do not recollect that, but your memory is 
better than mine. 

Ms. Baker. In the years that I have been in Vermont, IBM in 
Essex Junction has not hired any high school graduates. Because 
they could get them, they were taking technical college graduates. 
So that is probably something that goes back several years. 

Senator Pell. If you look at this legislation, what do you feel is 
most needed in Vermont and in Maine, in the way of vocational 
education that is not being met by the Perkins bill now? 

Ms. Baker. Well, as Perkins is written now, the emphasis is on 
special populations as against program improvement, as it was in 
Perkins-I. I hate to see it swing back and say it is going to be to- 
tally program improvement, because those special populations still 
need help, and if there are not set-asides for them, my fear is that 
they will not be supported. They are not being supported now by 
the local money that is Federal money. And it is very difficult in 
these tough financial times to think that the locals are going to 
find, in my case, it would be a couple of hundred thousand dollars, 
to support help for those special populations. That needs to be con- 
tinued — but we also need to have runds for program improvement 
because that has drastically fallen off in Perkins-II. 

Senator Pell. Ms. Brown? 

Ms. Brown. I believe there need to be incentives for school sys- 
tems that are really doing things differently. It is very easy to 
maintain the status quo. 'Turf' is a four-letter word in not only 
schools, but businesses, in terms of pointing fingers and so on. And 
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I am very concerned that in Maine in particular, as we are strug- 
gling through this long recession, and dollars are being cut to 
schools, that education is being scaled back to a point where our 
students are being less well-served rather than better-served. And 
if money can really be targeted to helping schools really look at a 
different way of delivering services for this particular group of 
young people who learn better by doing rather than those who 
learn better, or learn well by the more normal academic pathway. 

Senator PELL. Are you familiar with the Outward Bound pro- 
gram in Maine? 

Ms. Baker. Yes, I am. Our students in fact participate in a part 
of that Outward Bound program? 

Senator PKLL. And then do they receive a certificate which in- 
creases the possibility of their being hired in a job? 

Ms. Bakkr. Our young people receive a certificate of skill mas- 
tery at the end of their 3 years, which states exactly what they can 
do; and in order to receive that certificate of skill mastery, they 
have to receive a "4," which is the highest grade on that certificate. 
So yes, they have a guarantee. Someone mentioned earlier that an 
"A" in Kansas does not mean the same thing as an "A" in another 
State. In Maine, and I hope eventually all over the country, the 
certificate of skill mastery will mean the same thing. Right now, 
in Presque Isle, which I know of, and in Portland, a student can 
transfer, and we will know exactly what that means. 

Senator PELL. Good. I thank you both very much. 

Senator Jkkkords. Thank you. 

Last, but far from least, is a panel of distinguished officials who 
will inform us about vocational education from both secondary and 
postsecondary perspectives. 

Similar to most of our other witnesses today, each member of 
this panel has teaching as well as administrative experience. 

Senator Pell, I believe one of those witnesses is from your great 
State. 

Senator PKLL. That is right, and I am very happy that he is here. 
Peter McWalters has done a fine job in our State, and I am glad 
he was able to join us today. 

Senator Jkkkords. Also, we welcome Dr. David Mertes, who is 
chancellor of the California Community College System and a 
member of a number of working groups serving the education com- 
mission of the State and the American Council on Education. He 
has also acted as a college president, dean, professor, and high 
school teacher in San Ramon, CA. 

And finally, Dr. Roy Peters, Jr., is the State director of the Okla- 
homa Department of Vocational and Technical Education. Dr. Pe- 
ters also serves as the chairman of the Stillwater Medical Center 
Board of Trustees and as a member of the Oklahoma Chamber of 
Commerce's board of directors, and is past president of the Okla- 
homa Vocational Association and the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational and Technical Education. 

Mr. McWalters, please proceed. 
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STATEMENTS OP PETER McWALTERS, COMMISSIONER, RHODE 
ISLAND DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, PROVIDENCE, RI; DAVID MERTES, CHAN- 
CELLOR, CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES, SAC- 
RAMENTO, CA; AND ROY PETERS, JR., STATE DIRECTOR, 
OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, STILLWATER, OK 

Mr. McWalters. Let me start, Chairman Jeffords and Senator 
Pell, by publicly acknowledging the great Senator from Rhode Is- 
land's distinguished and long leadership in the areas of education 
and advocacy for America's children, Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Mr. McWalters. Senator, I too am rather tempted to answer the 
auestion that was asked even when I was not up here, about is 
there any good news out there, and I am hoping you meant for all 
of us to contribute to your having a better day. 

As recently as yesterday, I had the pleasure of cutting a ribbon 
at one of our area vocational and technical schools that opened a 
learning center that was a joint venture between DuPont Indus- 
tries and the State of Rhode Island where, quite simply, we made 
an agreement with them that we would accept their industry 
standards for exit performance in certain clusters within the tech- 
nical schools; and by simply agreeing to do that and working with 
them over a 3-year period to bring it up-to-speed, they have actu- 
ally invested in bringing into the technical schools the state-of-the- 
art technology and applications. And for anyone who does not un- 
derstand what that is like in terms of State schools, it is not unrea- 
sonable and it is not unlikely to see schools actually getting hand- 
me-down equipment. So that if you walk into a trade school or a 
technical school, sometimes you are looking at things that look 
state-of-the-art, only to find out that in the real world, they have 
already been passed by. Because of this agreement, DuPont came 
in, and our young people are working on machines and with instru- 
ment that is ahead of what is going on, so when they exit, all 15 
or 20 in the last year were instantly picked up. And this is a school 
that, like other technical schools, has had to deal with being given 
students initially that the regular system had actually counselled 
over there, maybe not for the right reason. But I think there are 
increasing examples like that of relationships with business and 
education that are symbols of things that work, Senator. 

Let me go on to my prepared remarks. I am the commissioner 
of education in the State of Rhode Island. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to testify on behalf of my State and the Nation's Chief State 
School Officers regarding the reauthorization of the Carl D. Per- 
kins Vocational and Applied Technology Act of 1S90. 

I would like to emphasize four key points and ask that my testi- 
mony in full be made part of the record. I also submit for the 
record the CCSSO's recommendations on the reauthorization of the 
Perkins and Adult Education Acts, and our position statement on 
block grants to consolidate work force development and education 
programs. 

My first recommendation is to continue the unique role of the 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act, which is to im- 
prove the quality and capacity of the secondary-postsecondary edu- 
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cation system, particularly integrating academic and occupation 
studies to prepare students for work. 

The 1990 Perkins authorization supports the development of the 
fundamental concepts of the school-to-work system. In Rhode Is- 
land, Perkins funds have enabled the integration of academic and 
occupational instruction in both school-based and work-based set- 
tings, a major focal point in our secondary education restructuring 
activities and our area career and technical centers. These curricu- 
lar changes encourage education and business to work more closely 
together. The Rhode Island tech-prep program has received rec- 
ognition as an exemplary effort in this Nation, 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act provides short-term ven- 
ture capital to establish a nationwide framework for connecting 
school and employment. The Perkins Act represents long-term Fed- 
eral investment in the quality and capacity of secondary and post- 
secondary education infrastructure to prepare for employment. Its 
provisions should be maintained and strengthened. 

My second recommendation is that Perkins support be an inte- 
gral part of State and local school improvement activities. Perkins 
should be linked with comprehensive programs for elementary and 
secondary education school reform under Goals 2000, the Improv- 
ing America's Schools Act, and the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act. 

Goals 2000, School-to-Work Opportunities, and IASA together 
fundamentally redirect the focus of Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education toward high expectations for all students and 
performance-based accountability with unprecedented flexibility. 
These acts reshape the Federal-State-local partnership in edu- 
cation. The reauthorized Perkins Act and use of Perkins funds 
must be closely connected with these statutes and funding streams 
at the Federal, State and local levels. 

Career and technical education is delivered within nine regions 
in our State. The Perkins Act has allowed us to develop long-term 
planning strategies in each of these regions, tied to systemic re- 
form, as promoted in Goals 2000, School-to-Work and IASA. Per- 
kins has created an important dialogue and dynamic between and 
among communities within a region to jointly meet all learners' 
needs as they prepare for careers and lifelong learning. 

Perkins has also created an important policy consciousness 
throughout Rhode Island, underscoring the need to meet all learn- 
ers' needs as they prepare for careers in lifelong learning. 

My third point is that the governance structure tor Perkins 
should be linked with that of Goals 2000, School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities Act, the IASA, and any new framework for work force devel- 
opment programs if enacted by Congress. In each State, the Act 
should continue to be administered by a sole State education agen- 
cy when it comes to education. 

The value and leverage of the overall Federal investment in ele- 
mentary and secondary and postsecondary education is lost-— the 
leverage is lost — if Perkins resources are diverted to general aid for 
job training. Unlike the Job Training Partnership Act, Perkins Act 
funds support a "first-chance" system and preparation for the high 
end of the job market. Shifting Perkins funds to a "second-chance" 
job training system will dilute its effect. 
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Federal funds must be effectively linked with State and local 
education funds. It is imperative that any consolidation for work 
force preparation programs first include a specific component to 
support program improvement and build capacity of the vocational- 
technical preparation system, and second, maintain sole State edu- 
cation agency responsibility and accountability for that component. 
Each State has established constitutional or statutory responsibil- 
ity for education. Federal legislation should not supersede sov- 
ereignty with regard to governance. This assures effective integra- 
tion of Federal, State ana local education agency resources, 

A key element of the Rhode Island Department of Education's 
mission is to "lead and support" in order to assure that "all stu- 
dents achieve at high levels." The State education agency must be 
seen as the catalyst for education reform. I have been successful in 
leveraging State funds from the Department of Employment and 
Training's Human Resource Investment Council to augment Per- 
kins funds to create an incentive grant process for restructuring 
work force development programs in our nine career and technical 
education regions. The SEA must maintain authority over a reau- 
thorized Perkins. 

My final point is that to assure strong statewide technical assist- 
ance in curriculum, materials, technology, professional develop- 
ment, and to stimulate effective regional delivery systems within 
the State, adequate funds must be earmarked for statewide activi- 
ties. 

Most Perkins funds— the CCSSO recommends 75 percent in the 
current law — should be allocated by formula to the local level. The 
balance of the Federal investment should be allocated to statewide 
activities where the pooled resources enable top-quality capacity 
building. Those States with regional delivery systems must have 
funds available to support and expand new curricula, personnel 
training and the use of technologies to benefit students served by 
regional centers. 

Our mission of leading and supporting is tied directly to our abil- 
ity to help those people closest to the learner. The most critical ele- 
ments to this are professional development and curriculum devel- 
opment. We need to help teachers, administrators, families and the 
community at-large become ready and able to assure that all learn- 
ers achieve at high levels. This can only happen with statewide 
funds and flexibility to improve these stakeholders' skills with cur- 
ricula that can be delivered in a relevant, multisetting, applied 
fashion. 

The bill that Senator Kennedy has introduced on behalf of the 
administration meets many of our key objectives. It aligns Perkins 
plans and funds with Goals 2000, School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act, and the IASA. It retains the central role of Perkins as an in- 
vestment in quality program capacity, integration of academic and 
occupational curricula, and professional development. 

We especially support the strong provisions of the bill which as- 
sign the responsibility for the program to State education agencies. 

The realignment of the Perkins Act represents a crossroads in 
the support of vocational education. We need career pathways for 
all students that will allow us to maintain both our global competi- 
tiveness and our Nation's quality of life. Perkins needs to be viewed 
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as our country's primary Federal initiative that bridges secondary 
to postsecondary education and delivers a work force prepared for 
hign-performance work organizations. 

While this hearing is focused on vocational-technical education, 
I emphasize that the Chief State School Officers support a key role 
for the Adult Education Act as a separate program and funding 
source. We urge that the Adult Education Act be aligned with Even 
Start and other critical parent literacy and education efforts, as 
well as used to enable adults and out-of-school youth currently in 
the "second-chance" system to enter quality school-to-work and re- 
employment programs. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify, and I will be pleased 
to respond to any questions. 

Senator JEFFORDS. Thank you very much, Mr. McWalters. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McWalters may be found in the 
appendix.! 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Mertes? 

Mr. Mertes. Thank you very much, Senator,* and I appreciate 
the opportunity to be here. I nave submitted written testimony, 
and I will just make some comments drawn from that testimony. 

California community colleges, which I represent, enroll 1.4 mil- 
lion students at the present time. We have 106 colleges spread 
throughout the State, within commuting distance of virtually every 
student, so it is a major resource available to the State. 

In our system, we enroll 74 percent of all of the students in high- 
er education in California, so community colleges are the primary 
provider certainly of vocational education. 

Of the 1.4 million, 950,000 of the students are enrolled in one or 
more of the 350 vocational and technical programs that we offer. 
In addition, this year, we have 150,000 students who are employees 
of companies, and they are taking their instruction on a contract 
arrangement at the company site. So the in-service training di- 
rectly with business is a major component. 

I would also emphasize that in California we have open access, 
which means that every citizen can enter a community college at 
any State of his or her life. So we have the cohort of students who 
are right out of high school coming to us for transfer or coming to 
us for preparation or entry-level skills; we have the student who 
is the dropout, who may have been out for several years and comes 
back and wants to get a skill; we have the adult who is seeking 
new job skills and comes back and takes two or three courses; we 
have the person who is employed, where we go directly to the site 
and train the individual on a contract arrangement with the em- 
ployer. 

An average age of 29 tells you that we have a huge population 
of continuing education students, and a group that is growing rap- 
idly in California, as you are well aware, is people with limited 
English ability, so in some of the urban areas, we nave huge popu- 
lations of English as a second language for our students. 

Relative to Perkins, California receives $115 million in Perkins 
funds for the current year and approximately 46 percent, or $50 
million, comes to community colleges. The Perkins funds for our 
system represent 4 to 5 percent of our budget for vocational edu- 
cation. These funds are critical to us because we attempt to use 
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them for innovative purposes. These are the dollars that come into 
the system that allow us to do new and different activities. 

I would point out that in Perkins, tech-prep is one of our major 
programs. Each one of our 106 college is involved in at least one 
tech-prep consortium. There are over 600 high schools currently in- 
volved in those consortia and literally thousands of different busi- 
nesses affiliated with the tech-prep consortia. In our view, the tech- 
prep activity has been one of the major components for institu- 
tional change. 

In my written testimony, I have talked about a number of pro- 
grams that are involved with tech-prep, the State leadership com- 
ponents of Perkins and basic grants. We have also looked at — and 
what I would like to do is briefly summarize — some issues that I 
think need to be considered as we look at Perkins money and the 
flow of money from the Federal Government to the States. 

I think the number one issue that we are attempting to get at 
is institutional change. At the local level in our community col- 
leges, changing an institutional mind-set that business is not as 
usual, but we have got to find new ways of delivering and utilizing 
new technologies is what we are all about. And if somehow we can 
take the strengths that we have already built in — and in my view, 
tech-prep is one of them — and build on that, that is the direction 
to go. 

A key component is staff development — and I am talking about 
faculty, administrators, everyone — about the changes that are oc- 
curring around us and the need to find new ways of interacting 
with the different segments of education and with the private sec- 
tor. The dollars coming in need to focus on institutional change, 
and not be an other add-on that is there and then disappears when 
a new kind of program is instituted. 

I think at the core is accountability, and accountability based on 
student outcomes. We can call it "student effectiveness," "account- 
ability" — whatever terminology, it is to find ways of measuring the 
effectiveness of the dollars. And I believe that the money that 
comes to the college — some part of it — should be an incentive for 
the college that is demonstrating good, high performance, their get- 
ting an advantage fiscally for doing that. We are attempting to look 
at new fiscal distribution systems on our basic appropriations and 
would recommend that we look carefully at whether or not it might 
be possible to do this. 

The other major component of Perkins is partnerships with the 
private sector. I would suggest that we look at the possibility of tax 
incentives for business that are highly coordinated with community 
colleges and K-12 in tech-prep. The idea that business and edu- 
cation working together can have a fiscal gain will probably do 
more than anything else to create institutional change in the direc- 
tion that has been discussed this morning. 

Another component that I would put in is that if there could be 
some kind of benefit given to local consortia for leveraging of funds. 
Whatever Federal funds come in, if the local consortia can find 
ways of leveraging that by finding other sources of funds that are 
either direct or in-kind, that would be a major method of creating, 
in my view, institutional change. 
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Finally, whatever distribution mechanism is finally decided upon, 
I would urge strongly that we not create a new one, that we use 
existing distribution mechanisms at the State level that have al- 
ready demonstrated their effectiveness. 

I will stop there, and if there are questions, I will attempt to an- 
swer them. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Dr. Mertes. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mertes may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Peters, please know that our hearts and 
feelings go out to your people. I know that Stillwater is not far 
from Oklahoma City, and I deeply appreciate your being able to get 
here to help us out today. 

Mr. Peters. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am de- 
lighted to be here, and thanks for allowing us the opportunity to 
tell a little bit about our system and the feelings about the impor- 
tance of the work that you and your committee are doing. 

Our vocational-technical system in Oklahoma provides workplace 
training in 53 area vocational-technical schools and 495 high 
schools. Additionally, we serve 13 correctional institutions with vo- 
cational-technical programs. We are also a major player in the 
State's economic development activities, as we train for new and 
expanding industries, so our tie with business and industry is ex- 
traordinarily close. 

Oklahoma's vocational-technical system has a reputation for 
being a good one, and we think there are three primary factors that 
contribute to its success. One is local control, a local tax base, and 
third, a separate State board for vocational-technical education. 
These three benefits assure local autonomy, a consistent source of 
funding, and a focus for the system — and you have heard that word 
"focus" before today. 

We are in the midst of great change in work force development 
in this country, as you mentioned in your opening remarks. If we 
do not adjust for business and industry, the prospects for our Na- 
tion's productivity are grim. You do not have to look much further 
than under the hood of your car to understand the complex skills 
required of today's workers. Workers today must have both skilled 
hands and skilled minds. Work Force training must keep in step 
with these rapid changes. 

Wo in vocational-technical education must change, or a majority 
of our work force will be forced to settle for low-wage, low-skill jobs. 

We are convinced that education cannot operate in a vacuum. 
The connection between education, training, and our economy must 
exist at all levels, and we believe that vocational-technical edu- 
cation is vital to the coalitions that must be forged between edu- 
cation and business. 

We need to dispel misconceptions about vocational-technical edu- 
cation. Many States would surprise you with their innovation and 
quality. Oklahoma, for example, as with other States, has lever- 
aged just $240,000 from a school-to-work planning grant into a 
multimillion-dollar partnership initiative. 

We believe States must be providing services that are value- 
added. As a State agency, our role is to allocate the resources, pro- 
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vide leadership, and assure standards of excellence, and we try not 
to get in the way of local innovation. 

We cannot fill our systems goals without collaboration. Our 
school-to-work initiative has led us further in the direction of sys- 
tems building than ever before, forming partnerships with busi- 
ness, industry, common education, higher education, labor, com- 
merce, and employment and training. 

Like Mr. McWalters, yesterday I chaired a committee of higher 
education, elementary and secondary education, State chamber of 
commerce officials, the Department of Labor commissioner, who is 
an elected official, representatives of business and industry, who 
clearly demonstrated the partnership that we are talking about 
that must exist between our education, business and industry, and 
labor entities. 

We believe we are headed in the right direction, and I would like 
to share just four short examples of ways we are changing the face 
of vocational-technical education in our State and I believe in our 
Nation. 

First, we are using the school-to-work system-building model 
that is in place as a blueprint for our children's future. You cannot 
have a good school-to-work system without a high-quality voca- 
tional-technical education program that is linked to the elemen- 
tary-secondary and the higher education sysl. n, as well as the 
partnering that takes place and was mentioned earlier. 

We are also retooling our own work force. Just as business and 
industry work force has changed, so has the work force that we 
have in education. The teachers and administrators, the State staff 
involved, must ^e go through an extensive professional develop- 
ment retraining system if all of this is going to work. 

Third, we are tracking performance measures — how are we 
doing; are we achieving tne kinds of results; are our institutions 
changing; are our programs changing, and are the kinds of stu- 
dents we are graduating in fact changing to meet the needs of busi- 
ness and industry? We are doing that through a system of common 
standards through business-validated competencies. That is what is 
different about where we are now in vocational-technical education 
and where we have been. 

We had excellent machine shop Drograms before, but when busi- 
ness and industry came in and looked at our curriculum and said, 
Your program might have been good for the past, but we need to 
make changes for the present and the future—our programs and 
then our institutions began to change dramatically. 

We know that Congress is faced with massive decisions as it re- 
views funding for vocational-technical education. We want better 
consolidation and coordination of education and training services, 
but we also hope, and I believe we have heard today that you want, 
efficient, purposeful change, so we will not lose momentum on the 
things we are doing right. 

What works well for us under Perkins are the broad purposes 
prescribed in the law. We have been able to push academic and vo- 
cational education much closer together than before. 

Some of the Perkins Act is less than ideal. Planning cycles are 
too cumbersome and too short. Often, planning becomes a compli- 
ance activity rather than really setting direction or providing lead- 
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ership. We believe, though, that the thoughts in Perkins to inte- 
grate academics are right on target. You need to remember that 
those cannot be legislated either at the Federal or the State level. 
Educators have to oe taught how to think differently, how to teach 
differently, and integration is occurring and will occur additionally 
in the future because it is the right thing to do. 

We have been partnering with business and industry for decades, 
but never like we have done thanks to the impetus of school-to- 
work, tech-prep, and other initiatives as outlined in the Perkins 
legislation. When you think about reauthorization, we think that 
you should remember we need flexibility, we need broad intent for 
work force development, we need outcome measures, we need to 
know where we are going, we need those coalitions and partner- 
ships, and finally, we believe we must have strong State leader- 
ship. If we do not lead the local schools in the direction we are 
going, we are going to have a few isolated programs that are in- 
deed excellent. But what this country needs is some consistency 
that has quality that meets the demands of our business and in- 
dustry. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Peters may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator JEFFORDS. Thank you very much, and I thank all three 
of you. 

Let me ask you this question first, just as a matter of informa- 
tion. As we know, we need to change the K-12 programs in order 
to be up-to-speed in the skills that are needed in the work force. 
How has that been accomplished, or is it being accomplished, so 
that we do not end up, for instance, last in the averages of math 
and science in the world? What is going on in your States to try 
to ensure that we move our young people along at a faster pace on 
the skills in math and science that are necessary for the evolving 
work force? 

Mr. Peters. In our State, we have linked the work that we are 
doing in vocational-technical education with Oklahoma's reform ef- 
fort, called House Bill 1017, common called 1017 now. 

I agree with Senator Kassebaum that we must focus on those el- 
ementary grades. We were, I think record will show, a strong, 
strong supporter of 1017, even though there was no money directly 
tied to vocational-technical education. We have done that by bring- 
ing the school-to-work model down to the elementary grades and 
introducing and infusing career awareness activities for those ele- 
mentary-age kids. Teachers like that, and good teachers have been 
doing it for a lone time, showing students the relevance of math 
and science, social studies, language arts to what they are teach- 
ing. 

In the middle school grades, which is an enormously important 
time, I believe, to save kids — lots of kids drop out in middle school, 
not physically perhaps, but mentally and emotionally — we have in- 
troduced a dramatically increased amount of career exploration 
programs. We call them "technology education." We have trans- 
formed the old high school shop programs, industrial arts pro- 
grams, and used that money down at the middle school level to 
allow students to explore. 
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Finally, the work that we have been doing through Southern Re- 
gion Education Board and "Making High Schools Work" has really 
allowed us to focus on the academic component connected to voca- 
tional-technical education, specifically applied academics. The re- 
gions for higher education have accepted applied academics to meet 
the entrance requirements into our university system. So we no 
longer have to track kids; we no longer have to talk about the 
noncollege-bound and the college-bouna. We believe that the elimi- 
nation of the general track has again allowed some focus, not just 
on the program or the institution, but on the student's part as well. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Mertes? 

Mr. Mertes. I would cite two examples of the kind of thing that 
is going on in the Coast Community College District. There is an 
integrated academics training center, and up to the present time, 
400 liigh school and community college teachers of science, math, 
English and communication have been trained. That program has 
gone so well that we are using it as a model to put it into other 
areas. It is the idea that the faculty essentially, both in community 
colleges and in K-12, need the retraining. 

State Center Community College District, which is in Fresno, 
has a program called the Fresno County Employment Competency 
Program. It has 29 high schools and the formal partnership with 
the chamber of commerce in each city in Fresno County, and the 
goal is to graduate high school students with critical skills nec- 
essary to be successful in the workplace. And it is focused on com- 
munications, math, critical thinking, work ethics and technology — 
computer literacy, essentially. 

These two are examples — there are a number of others — but it is 
focusing on the fact that whether a student wants to come in for 
vocational education preparation or for transfer, there is a core of 
basic skills that are needed, and those are obviously the commu- 
nications skills, the math skills, the computer literacy, the ability 
to work with others in the workplace. We are finding in our State 
that that is the activity that we are really trying to focus on. 

These are both examples that have major business components 
in them. 

Senator Jeffords. What about K through 8 and changes in their 
curricula to bring young people up-to-speed at a faster rate? 

Mr. Mertes. Senator, I am really not equipped to answer that 
question. I certainly know of many specific cases that are occurring 
around the State that are pilot models. I could get you additional 
information from folks who could give you a better answer. 

Senator Jeffords. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McWalters. Senator, as the commissioner of K-12, I think 
your question is actually kind of the fundamental question of what 
has been going on, actually for the last 10 years since "A Nation 
at Risk." As you know, the first response to that was to increase 
the input measures, more seat time, and so on. But in the State 
of Vermont, the issues taking place right now, in identifying the 
framework/content discussion, focusing on student work, bringing 
portfolio and performance assessment to task — that conversation, 
reinforced by the last few years at the Federal level, however it is 
played out in terms of the Federal regulatory piece, Goals 2000 has 
started a conversation in this country unlike anything I have expe- 
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rienced in my 30 years. The issue of finally admitting that the local 
control issue has never seriously questioned the standards issue; 
the fact that the "A" does not have any meaning, and it is borne 
out in our relationship with our economy — all of a sudden, that 
conversation has led to what is the standard, who is it for, and 
what is the purpose. Is it all children? If it is all children, then the 
issues of the sorting/sifting industry that we represent have to be 
challenged. 

So in every State — yours as a leading State — the issue of identi- 
fying the standards, publicly identifying them, focusing on student 
work and encouraging the conversation across lines, and making 
sure that the assessments are hands-on, I think is something that 
is actually a leading activity in most States right now, and that is 
raising and resolving the issue of State leadersnip role. 

You know more than I do probably right now in your own State 
about the frameworks, where your frameworks are, where your 
portfolios are, and how that has engaged your local community, fi- 
nally, in both the standards and all-child discussion at the same 
time. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Pell? 
Senator Pell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In Dr. Peters' testimony, he made reference to corrections edu- 
cation, and in that regard, I would like to note here in the hearing 
that there is a one percent set-aside in vocational education and 10 
percent in adult education as of now. I am concerned that the mon- 
eys for this corrections education will dry up, and I think we all 
have to be very careful in that regard, because that will then open 
the door to an ever-increasing amount of recidivism, which is one 
of the results of not educating people when they are impressionable 
and in various correctional institutions. 

Commissioner McWalters, you emphasize in your testimony a 
separate stream of funding for adult education. I think this is a 
good idea, but I would like to know the thought process you went 
through in arriving at that thought. 

Mr. McWalters. It is a combination of things. Locally, I think 
there have been extremely good-faith attempts to deal with adult 
illiteracy and/or adult training and an increasing focus that the 
outcome of that should be gainful employment. However, the sys- 
tems have not yet been thought through in terms of how they com- 
plement each other, and all that is meant to suggest is do not as- 
sume that training can substitute for adult basic education. How- 
ever the system is put together, fundamental adult education has 
got to be acknowledged as a purpose and not assumed to be some- 
thing that you can either bypass or not account for in your race, 
which is perfectly legitimate, to provide somebody readiness for 
gainful employment. 

That is coming out of kind of a trial-and-error series of agree- 
ments where we nave tried to focus on the training only to find out 
that you had to back up and provide straightforward, basic adult 
education almost as a precondition. 

Senator Pell. If it is the case with Federal vocational education 
that resources are very limited, where would you most to want to 
spend those resources? 

Mr. McWalters. In terms of the whole Act? 
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Senator Pell. Yes. 

Mr. McWalters. Again, this is something — I am going to go 
back to an earlier word I heard here, which is "focus." In terms of 
what I represent, we are finally beginning to grapple with this "in- 
tegration issue. And just as we are grappling with academic and 
vocational integration, we are also trying to grapple with the whole 
vocational education world integrating with the training and busi- 
ness. Those are two separate systems of trying to grapple with in- 
tegration. 

I think the purposes statements about one of the purposes needs 
to continue to be focusing on the educational quality and delivery 
systems — this academic and vocational integration being a quality 
education. It is the "first-chance" system, and probably that is 
where I have my greatest area of emphasis. But I am perfectly un- 
derstanding of— and I think you have increasing examples here — 
it is the issues of where these systems come together and how we 
force and leverage change in the core system while we are willing 
to share responsibility and share program development, if you will, 
where the systems come together, whether that is — what you heard 
me talk about was school site learning and work site learning. That 
right now is something that we are choosing to invest in in our 
State because we are finally at the right time and the right table 
where these large systems are cooperating. 

But the purpose as I would emphasize in terms of the question 
has to do with the quality and delivery systems of the integrated 
education component. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Dr. Mertes? 

Mr. Mertes. I believe that much of this needs to be worked out 
w:th local initiatives. For example, we deal with large numbers of 
people who are unemployed in our colleges. Some of these individ- 
uals from space industry are highly educated people, and they 
come in and, in very quick, short-term training programs, get skills 
that put them right back into the workplace. 

We also have the unemployed who are chronically unemployed; 
they have not been successful in K-12, they have not been success- 
ful since they have gotten out. They have been in training pro- 

frams and just recycle back into training programs. They simply 
o not have the basic skills to deal with it. Those people have to 
be dealt with differently than the other population. If you look at 
all the part-timers coming back to us, you have that same kind of 
thing. , . 

I would like to see the money be available to local consortia in- 
volving business and education with flexibility in how it is used. 
Senator Pell. Thank you. 
Dr. Peters? 

Mr. Peters. I would not necessarily go so far as to say that all 
the money would go to tech-prep, but the move to tech-prep is I 
think a very, very positive one. In terms of the emphasis on Per- 
kins-II for special populations, as has been mentioned, it does not 
do any good to put a special population student in a poor vocational 
program, and I fear that too often happens. 

The concepts behind tech-prep serve special population students, 
and what we need to be doing with our vocational education pro- 
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gram certainly is improving that vocational education component. 
I do not argue that for a minute. We have got to focus on that, but 
we also have to continue linking the academic and vocational and 
postsecondary opportunities together. And the reason why we are 
so fond of this elementary and middle school component is that un- 
less students can prepare themselves at that level, both academi- 
cally and with the skills needed to make career choices, they are 
not going to be successful in the secondary component. So some of 
that direction that you have started for us with tech-prep and the 
school-to-work program I think should become a high priority. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Thank you very much indeed, gentlemen. 

Senator Jeffords. What has been suggested is that we consoli- 
date the Perkins Act with all the Job Training Partnership Act pro- 
grams into one block grant with a single funding stream. I would 
appreciate your comments on that. 

Mr. McWalters. I received as a fax yesterday a copy of Senator 
Kassebaum's draft, and having gotten it at about 5 o'clock last 
night, let me give you some quick reactions to it. 

One is that it was good to see that the purpose still reinforces 
this issue of integration of academic and vocational. In that sense, 
I would support that. 

Second, it acknowledges that issue of earmarking the vocational 
and adult piece as a legitimate component in it, and I would very 
much agree with that because it appeared to understand that issue 
of not only integrating the areas, but focusing on this is your lever 
into almost the K-12, Tirst-time-through system. 

On the piece about how the money is broken down, I looked at 
the list of consolidations, and I would have to look a little closer 
at how that fell out, but I did see that in the proposal, I think 50 
percent of it — it would come to the State, and the policy governance 
would be a board, that I thought was a very reasonable attempt to 
bring together the systems we have been talking about. 

Again, it is a version of the local flexibility issue and within that, 
assuming we have good State images with the right Federal levers, 
I thought that was a pretty good attempt at that mechanism. 

Senator Jeffords. Have you had a chance to look at it, Dr. 
Mertes? 

Mr. Mertks. No. I was not in my office yesterday, and it was 
faxed to my office, so I have not seen it, and obviously I cannot 
speak to it specifically. 

Senator Jeffords. Certainly. 

Mr. Mertes. I would simply add that for me it is not an issue 
of whether it is four or three or one. It is what is going to get ac- 
complished when that money is actually being spent, and it is how 
we build in the accountability and the incentives that is the impor- 
tant factor. And I do not think that for me, at least, whether it is 
four or one is the key element. I would not be looking at that. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Peters? 

Mr. Peters. I have learned some new words today — "stream- 
lined" is better than something else and worse than other things — 
so I am not sure exactly which camp I am in. But I think there 
is great advantage to working far more closely with vocational edu- 
cation and JTPA. 
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I have always thought, for example, that some of the summer 
youth money in JTPA, as opposed to just putting kids in jobs, 
which are, I would say, almost always low-skill kinds of jobs — what 
if we really targeted that money to give those kids extra help and 
extra time that allows them to succeed in the mainstream of our 
education program? Those are two things we know work with spe- 
cial needs kids. Yet our school day is still too short, and our school 
year is too long, and while we might not be able to lengthen it for 
everybody, maybe using some of that JTPA money to really get 
those kids in the game might be a good investment. 

I have great concerns as we talk about mergers and consolida- 
tions and block grants that we lose sight of the fact that there is 
indeed a difference between education and training. The least fund 
part of all of this is the education part, and if we wanted to take 
the easy route in our State, we would go the training route. We 
weald aeal with adults — they are more fund, they are easier, the 
placements are better, they are more serious. The high school kids 
are just harder to work with. And if we merge, if we consolidate 
too far, the easy out is going to be taken, and we are going to move 
away from the fact that a lot of these kids who are coming through 
our school system are going to be community college students, but 
they are likely to wait until they are 29 years old. And what are 
they going to do in that lost decade between 18 and 29? Well, they 
are going to go to jail because they do not have job skills, or they 
are going to be on JTPA, or they are going to be welfare mothers, 
or they are going to be whatever. 

So at the Federal level — and Senator Kassebaum's statement 
talks about a new office of labor and education coming together — 
I can tell you, labor will drive that train. They are bigger, and the 
shorter-term results are easier to show. But the pitch you are mak- 
ing to us is that this country is in trouble, and we have got to in- 
vest in the preparation of our work force. And the way you invest 
in that is to reach these kids when they are in elementary school 
and in middle school and in high school. I think we have got to 
really focus on that population if we want the country of country 
we want for our kids and grandchildren. 

Senator Jkkhords. Otherwise there is no end. 

Mr. Pktkrs. That is right. We are always pouring money back 
and back. 

Senator JKKKORDS. Can you describe the efficacy of the perform- 
ance measures and standards that your various States have put in 
place as a requirement of the Perkins Act, the 1990 authorization? 
Could you describe the steps which are taking place specifically to 
reach these goals in each of your States? 

Mr. Pktkrs. They are pretty good. I mean, the standards are 
pretty good. We have targeted the placement standard. Obviously, 
we believe in placement and particularly in job-related placement, 
and we allow full credit given for continuing education — that is 
consistent when what our theme is in tech-prep. And it has caused 
our schools and our teachers to have to rethink some of the pro- 
grams that they are offering, and that is just what it was designed 
to do. 

I think the most difficult measure and standard we have dealt 
with in Perkins has been the competency gain, and it is one that 
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is so hard to argue against, because, gosh, we ought to know where 
kids are and where they come out. But it has really been a difficult 
thing for teachers to do. It has created a lot of paperwork. We have 
tried to make it not a compliance activity, but rather an instruc- 
tional kind of thing. But it is very, very difficult. 

We have brought in over 80 industry committees to define our 
standards for programs in our occupational areas. That has been 
very positive for us. Every teacher knows the duties and tasks that 
students need to know for the occupations they are teaching, and 
we think that that is right on. 

So in many of those arenas, we do not argue with those that 
have been established in Perkins-II, but again, we have got to have 
strong State leadership. We are trying to do that with less State 
money, not more, and to repeat myself, if we do not have strong 
State leadership, we are going to nave a few good programs, but 
we are not going to have consistent quality of programs throughout 
our States. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. McWalters? 

Mr. McWalters. We have come at this — other than things like 
placement and retention, which I do not think anybody is having 
trouble with — it has actually been an incentive to make sure you 
have the longer-term retention kinds of systems in place to capture 
it. We have a similar experience on the issue of competencies. We 
have used it in two ways. One is that it brought into an integrated 
vocational arena that question of being explicit about what can this 
child so. And that was as new in that world as it is in social stud- 
ies, trying to become a performance standard. 

The other piece of that was that this was our vehicle to bring the 
business player, the SCANS-II into the same room. So it has Deen 
much more of a professional development and first cut at an inte- 
grated, applied learning outcome exercise in our State. And as con- 
voluted as that can sound, it has been very, very dynamic. The sys- 
tenib tend to retreat when confronted with being more explicit, and 
it becomes the first time when two systems have to say, This is 
what our children can do, and the other system says, That is not 
good enough. 

So it has been a very powerful impetus, but I am not ready to 
suggest that we gut it, and it is a question now of tracking it. It 
is right now mucn more of a dynamic causing the two conversa- 
tions to come to closure, test each other, and change practice. I can- 
not suggest to you that it is a formula-driven answer now that we 
have got it, but I think it is meeting its first-round objective, which 
is forcing both the integrated discussion in the school and meeting 
the test of the partner in terms of the industry. 

Mr. Mertes. I would add that I think our experience is very 
mixed. We have some examples that we can be very proud of and 
others that just have not come off well. I think that as we have 
looked at it, that an essential component is building in the effec- 
tiveness measures right at the beginning, building them right into 
the program so they are an integral part of the program, and ev- 
erybody knows what the goals and the focus are. 

We have had very, very good success where we have moved into 
a new arena and started without a lot of background, and I would 
cite two examples. One is environmental technology. This is an 
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area that is opening up all kinds of jobs, not only in California, but 
around the country. We worked with the University of California 
at Davis and the Livermore National Laboratories, trained chem- 
istry faculty in 27 of our colleges, and that program is to prepare 
students as environmental technologists. Because it was new, and 
it was done with industry and education from a top-down approach 
instead of the other approach, we built in the standards right with 
the curriculum. It was a jointly-developed curriculum with stand- 
ards built in. That has now expanded to five Western States. The 
U.S. Department of Energy and the National Science Foundation 
are funding it to expand to a national consortium. 

We have another program that started in southern California 
when the California Council of Science and Technology in our State 
identified that there are 400,000 potential jobs in alternate fuels 
for advanced transportation. We became involved, our community 
college became involved, with Sun Line Transit, Southern Pacific 
Gas, and several State agencies, to train technicians to deal with 
buses that had been converted to natural gas. That program, the 
entire curriculum, all of the standards to it, were developed jointly 
with the colleges and the private sector and the public utility. 
When that was built right into it, and now we have expanded it 
to five sites — four other colleges, so we have five sites — the curricu- 
lum goes in with the standards built right in, and the mechanism 
is there from day one to measure effectiveness. We have to go back 
and retrofit a lot of our programs that started long ago and have 
evolved and do not have the standards and the accountability built 
in. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 
Senator Pell? 

Senator PELL. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JEFFORDS. It has been very, very helpful testimony, and 
I would like the opportunity to continue our dialog over the weeks 
ahead if you will agree to that. I will be back in touch with you. 

I thank all the witnesses here today, who performed brilliantlv 
and have given is many things to think about. I hope all of you will 
keep in touch with us, and I want to thank everyone. 

With that, we will bang the gavel and close this hearing. 

[The appendix follows.] 
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APPENDIX 

Prepared Statement of Augusta Souza Kappner 

Chairman Jeffords, Senator Pell, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to discuss our "Career Preparation Education Reform Act of 
1995" ana now vocational education can contribute to the development of State and 
local school -to-work opportunities systems for in -school youth. Our proposal is built 
on a vision for education in which all students have the opportunity to prepare for 
college, careers, and continuous learning. Vocational education is a central part of 
that vision. 

Imagine a school where students have the chance to take courses organized 
arcuncf career majors, such as aviation, finance, and environmental science. Stu- 
dents have opportunities to learn in the classroom as well as at work sites. Instruc- 
tion in both places integrates academic and vocational education. As part of their 
school-based studies, students work with their academic and vocational teachers, 
counselors, and mentors on projects related to their career majors. Work-based 
learning assignments reinforce and enhance what students learn in the classroom. 
Employers are actively involved with schools in designing work -based learning, pro- 
viding mentors, and offering opportunities for career exploration in all aspects of 
their industry. High school course work covers challenging academic content and is 
closely linked to postsecondary requirements. At the end of their studies, students 
receive a high scnool diploma and other credentials— certificates and associate de- 
grees — that certify mastery of rigorous academic and industry-based occupational 
skills. When students graduate from high school, they are prepared for a range of 
opportunities. They may enroll in a two- or four-year college program. They may 
enter an apprenticeship program. They may secure entry-level employment in a ca- 
reer field. Students may even use their knowledge of all aspects of an industry to 
become entrepreneurs. 

The 1990 reauthorization of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Tech- 
nology Education Act established support for certain key components of such a sys- 
tem: (1) integrating academic and vocational instruction; (2) strengthening the link 
between secondary and postsecondary education; (3) broadening the focus of voca- 
tional education from narrow occupations to career opportunities; and (4) focusing 
on results and accountability. Through the new Tech-Prep program and innovations 
in the basic State grant, Congress laid the foundation for reform. Tech-Prep has 
been one of the most important innovations in career preparation. Tech-Prep con- 
cepts form the basis of our proposal and of efforts to build comprehensive school- 
to -work systems. 

As we have learned from the National Assessment for Vocational Education 
(NAVE), these reforms are beginning to take hold. NAVE found that districts that 
received Perkins dollars were more likely to actively implement reforms. As a result 
of Federal leadership embodied in the Perkins Act and State and local innovation, 
the best vocational education and TechPrep today prepares young people for the ca- 
reers of tomorrow. 

You cpn now see visions of the future beginning to emerge all over the country. 
For example, in the Tech-Prep partnership among the Community College of Rhode 
Island in Warwick, area employers, and over thirty of the State's public high 
schools, students can pursue a coordinated course of studies in such fields as chemi- 
cal technology, computer science, electronics, and allied health. Students start in 
junior high school and complete the program with a two- or four-year postsecondary 
d<.#ree. Math and science are taught in the context of the stuaents' career fields. 
High school students complete both rigorous academic and occupational coursework. 
High school and community college personnel are trained to assist students with ca- 
reer, education, and training options. 

Last year, the President ana Congress, with strong bipartisan support, worked to 
enact the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 to provide venture capital to 
States to restructure learning experiences for all students. The School-to-Work Act 
expands on the major reforms in the 1990 Perkins amendments and is designed for 
all students, including drop-outs and college-bound high school students. 

The School-to-Work Act is not another rederal program. It is a one-time invest- 
ment in change. The United States has never haa a comprehensive school-to-work 
system. Building such a system requires reinventing vocational education in schools 
and colleges. It requires developing curricula that integrate academic and vocational 
instruction in the classroom and at the work site. It requires developing skill certifi- 
cates linked to high occupational and academic standards. It recruires working with 
employers and postseconaary institutions to identify the knowledge and skills need- 
ed to dc productive worker* and learners. It requires figuring out with employers 
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which skills need to be taught in the classroom and which are best learned at the 
work site. And it involves creating new, flexible relationships between schools and 
second-chance programs for school drop-outs. 

To build this system, States get school-to-work planning grants and then— as they 
are ready— apply for one-time, five-year implementation grants. Currently, eight 
States have received these implementation grants. Up to twenty more States will 
be funded this year. With continued funding, all States will have implementation 
grants by 1997. States and communities must use their own funds, as well as funds 
from the major Federal education and training programs, to sustain their systems 
once Federal support is phased out by the year 2001. The States with implementa- 
tion grants have already begun thinking about how to link Perkins to their school- 
to-work systems and expect that local agencies will also. For example, Michi^n has 
told us that it expects its school-to-work activities to build on some Perkins State 
technical assistance, such as curriculum development. Kentucky told us that Per- 
kins could help support the participation of speeial needs students in school -to- work 
activities. 

The School-to- Work Act gives us a framework for coordinating and streamlining 
Federal youth programs. The school-to-work strategies and systems that every State 
is developing provide the organizing principles around which the Administration has 
crafted the youth component of its GI Bill for America's Workers. The President pro- 
poses working with States, communities, and the private sector to restructure the 
primary Federal youth training and vocational education programs. To accelerate 
the reform of youth workforce preparation already underway in pioneering St .:es 
and localities, the President proposes consolidating $2.9 billion in Federal youth pro- 
grams into two funding stream s — one for in-school youth, through the "Career Prep- 
aration Education Reform Act," and another through a second-chance sy^irm for 
out-of-school youth. 

I'd like to turn now to a more specific description of our proposal. 

The "Career Preparation Education Reform Act" is based on the finding3 oi NAVE 
and is consistent with NAVE recommendations. It incorporates what we know aho-it 
bringing together academic and vocational education. It promotes business involve- 
ment in education. It supports quality professional development for teachers and 
guidance counselors. And it supports the streamlining and coordination of Ferl'Tal 
support for career education. It is also designed to address some of the pr*b:cms 
identified by NAVE. It is designed to use Federal investments in vocational edu- 
cation to build school-to-work systems from the bottom up in schools and community 
colleges. It is designed to greatly streamline governance, funding, and program re- 
quirements while at the same time improving accountability for results, and 
strengthening school -business partnerships. Our proposal is designed to give States, 
schools, and colleges flexibility to integrate vocational education reforms with broad- 
er education reform efTorts. 

Vocational education has an important role to play in education reform, and o jr 
proposal would support this reform add the development of school-to -work systems 
in high schools ana postsecondary institutions. Funds would be used for activities 
that promote the development of school-based, work-based, and connecting activi- 
ties. Funds would be targeted to services and activities that address the needs of 
all stu dents, including students who are members of special populations. Their ca- 
reer preparation education would challenge these students to achieve to Str.te aca- 
demic and industry =based skill standards. Funded activities would integrate aca- 
demic and vocational education and suoport career majors that develop cognitive 
skills, broad technical skills, and an understanding of various aspects of industries 
and businesses. Funds would be used to connect classroom and work-ba^d instruc- 
tion, effectively link secondary and postsecondary vocational education, enhance ca- 
reer exploration and guidance, and provide school-site and workplace mentoring. 

Comprehensive planning and strategies 

Our bill would encourage States to submit a consolidated plan that shows how 
their vocational education, elementary and secondary education, and second-chance 
programs contribute to the development of school -to- work systems and school re- 
forms. Coordinated planning is beginning to take place under Goals 2000 and the 
School-to-Work Act, and across elementary and secondary programs. For example, 
the State of Indiana has recently submitted its Perkins Act State plan as part of 
a consolidated plan. Undei our proposal, once a State has an approved School-to- 
Work plan, that plan would guide the use of funds for career preparation education. 
States and communities would be able to combine funds authorized under the pro- 
posed Act with resources provided from the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, Goal* 
2000, and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in order to carry '.ul serv- 
ices and activities that arc authorized under the proposed Act as well as tlu other 
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programs. This will help States and communities develop, implement, and improve 
their school -to-work systems. 

Flexibility and streamlining 

One of the important objectives of our proposal is to streamline and simplify the 
Perkins Act. To that end, the bill would eliminate virtually all of the set-asides for 
separate programs. The General Accounting Office has identified 23 set-asides and 
separate demonstration projects in current law, which would be consolidated in the 
new Act. Under our proposal these would be consolidated into two authorities — a 
State grant and a national programs authority. In the State grant program, allot- 
ments for Indian programs and Native Hawaiian programs would be retained. 

We also propose to reduce administrative and governance requirements. The Fed- 
eral government would no longer require States to maintain a separate State Board 
for Vocational Education or a separate State Advisory Council. States would be able 
to develop governance structures and mechanisms for participation that meet their 
particular needs. The State plan would be approved by the State Educational Agen- 
cy and one or more agencies of higher education. The State would consult widely 
with groups having an interest in education and training and submit the plan to 
the Governor for review and comment. 

Our proposal permits the Secretary of Education to grant to States waivers of re- 
quirements in select Federal education laws in order to facilitate the development 
of comprehensive education systems. It also authorizes the Secretary of Laoor to 
grant waivers of Labor Department rules in order to encourage the development of 
comprehensive youth systems. 

Allotment of funds to States communities and institutions 

The flow of funds to States and local agencies would not change drastically under 
our proposal, although it would be more targeted to youth, the disadvantaged, and 
local schools and postsecondary institutions. 

For the State grant, we propose distributing funds based on the number of youth 
age 15 through 24 and the per capita income in the State. More of the State grant 
will be distributed to local educational agencies and postsecondary institutions than 
under current law — the minimum proportion of the State grant reaching local agen- 
cies would increase from 75 percent in current law to SO percent in 1996 and 85 
percent in 1998. Within the State, the bill would concentrate funds on school dis- 
tricts with the highest concentrations of disadvantaged students by increasing from 
70 to 100 the percent of funds allocated on the basis of the Title I formula for ele- 
mentary and secondary education programs. Distributions of funds to postsecondary 
institutions would continue to be based on the number of Pell grant and BIA assist- 
ance recipients enrolled in the institutions. 

Supporting reforms 

Our bill continues to support the most important vocational education reforms, in- 
cluding the integration of vocational education and academic education. We believe 
that the School-to-Work Opportunities Act establishes a framework for the integra- 
tion of academic and vocational education and that the proposed Act would build 
on this framework. 

Integration is difficult for schools and colleges. For generations, academic and vo- 
cational instructors have been separated in different departments and often in dif- 
ferent buildings. Vocational students have been segregated. Perhaps most harmful, 
we have had different expectations for vocational students than for other students. 
This isn't fair to the students and it must end. 

Another theme of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act is building employer in- 
volvement in schools and colleges. We can help facilitate more employer involvement 
in education at the national level; for example, employers are key members on the 
National Skill Standards Board. Congress created the Board in the Goals 2000 legis- 
lation to guide the creation of skill standards, which are statements of the skills em- 
ployers need. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act supports activities to increase employer in- 
volvement. School-to-work systems reqpire engaging large numbers of employers in 
the education process — not just as advisors, but as teachers, mentors, and providers 
of work-based learning and career exploration opportunities. Federal legislation 
should encourage employer involvement, like the Scnool-to-Work Opportunities Act 
does by requiring that industry be a full partner. Federal funding should be avail- 
able to States and local agencies to forge links with their employer communities. 
Our proposal would do both. 

The proposed Act would focus the funds retained by the States on statewide ac- 
tivities that complement the development of school-to-work systems. The NAVE and 
our own experience have revealed that statewide activities can be very effective in 
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promoting reforms. A clear example of effective State involvement can be found in 
State efforts to develop Tech -Prep systems, encourage vital links between post- 
secondary systems and high schools, and support curriculum reforms and profes- 
sional development models that can be used by schools throughout the State. States 
would also use these funds to improve guidance and counseling (including the use 
of one-stop career centers), promote equity, and expand the use of educational tech- 
nology. 

Special populations 

Our proposal takes a new approach to meeting the needs of special populations 
who participate in vocational education. The Perkins Act identifies a number of pop- 
ulations that have historically been inadequately served by vocational education, in- 
cluding individuals with disabilities, and educationally and economically uisadvan- 
taged students. NAVE found that vocational education has a significant positive im- 
pact on the job prospects of disabled student*. But research snows that great dis- 
crepancies still exist between participation and achievement of young women and 
men in both education and employment. Other special copulations continue to en- 
counter difficulties in education and employment. Most importantly, we have 
learned from NAVE that special targeting designed to improve the quality of serv- 
ices to special population students can have the opposite result. Some schools have 
retained students in low- level courses to meet targeting requirements. 

We want to reverse this trend. Our proposal starts from the premise that we are 
preparing all students for success. Our bill would direct resources to areas with high 
concentrations of disadvantaged students, and to schools and campuses with high 
concentrations of special populations, but not require targeting isolated sendees or 
occupational programs within those institutions. We will stress program improve- 
ment and accountability for high achievement for all students. States will oversee 
and ensure that members of special populations are achieving to high standards, 
too, and report their achievements to tne Secretary and the public. Schools, colleges, 
and State agencies can continue to use Perkins funds to provide supportive services 
to members of special populations to ensure their success. 

Professional development 

Schools and colleges also need help with teacher training and other professional 
development. In both secondary ana postsecondary education systems, the funds 
available for professional development are in short supply. We have learned that, 
to be efTective, professional development must be intensive, long-term, and well -de- 
signed. Effective professional development gives instructors more say in decisions 
and helps them develop a more comprehensive knowledge of their subject matter. 
Instructors conducting career preparation education — vocational and academic 
teachers — have additional needs: training in integrating academic and vocational 
education, linking secondary and postsecondary programs, managing and linking in- 
struction to work-based learning, and maintaining expertise in their occupational 
areas. 

The Improving America's Schools Act recognized this and made Eisenhower Pro- 
fessional Development program funds available for a broader range of academic sub- 
jects than its predecessor, the Eisenhower Math and Science program. It contains 

g revisions to focus funds on intensive, high-quality training. The Career Preparation 
ducation Reform Act would build on this by focusing funds on high-quality profes- 
sional development, as well as making the Perkins funds available to States and 
local agencies to support professional development activities. Career guidance per- 
sonnel would be an important target of Perkins Act professional development. Stu- 
dents need up-to-date information about the labor market and the skills and edu- 
cation required to enter various occupations. In the fast-changing labor market, 
guidance and counseling personnel need on-going professional development to pro- 
vide these services effectively. 

Quality: Evaluation and accountability 

Under the proposed Act, the States would be responsible for evaluating program 
accomplishments based on dear, measurable standards and accountability for re- 
sults. State-developed performance indicators would include a core set of indicators: 
student achievement to challenging State academic standards and industry-based 
skill standards; receipt of a high school diploma, skills certificate, or postsecondary 
certificate or degree; and job placement, retention, and earnings, particularly in the 
career major of the student. These indicators are compatible with those currently 
being developed for school-to-work systems and vocational education programs. 
Local agencies and States would routinely evaluate their achievement in these 
areas, make improvements, and report their progress biennially. 
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The proposal creates a system of incentives for States and local agencies to 
achieve to high standards. Each State would be authorized to use its State leader- 
ship funds to provide financial incentives or awards in recognition of exemplary per- 
formance, measured by achievement on State indicators. In addition, beginning in 
1988, the Secretary would be authorized to reserve up to 10 percent of the State 
grant funds for "Awards for Excellence" to States with exemplary performance on 
State -developed performance goals. Awards would recognize exemplary quality or 
innovation and exemplary services for students who are members of special popu- 
lations. 

National activities 

We propose a streamlined program of carefully designed national research, dem- 
onstration, and technical assistance efforts to complement the development of 
school-to-work systems. National activities would include one or more of the follow- 
ing, depending on the needs of States and local institutions: support for State devel- 
opment of performance goals and indicators; professional development; occupational 
and career information; and national data on school-to-work and career preparation 
education. The bill would continue a national assessment, which would investigate 
career preparation activities in the context of school-to-work transition systems. 

The proposal would also continue a center for vocational education research and 
technical assistance. The assistance delivered through this center is critical to the 
field and will become more so over time. The 1990 Perkins Act and the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act ask State and local agencies to make significant changes, 
such as the integration of vocational and academic learning and teaching all aspects 
of industry, with which few educators have experience. School-to- work requires de- 
velopment of work-based learning experiences and classroom curriculum that builds 
on those experiences, also new to most schools and colleges. The Career Preparation 
Education Keform Act would ask local agencies to be even more innovative. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education (NCKVE) is the source 
of applied research, capacity-building, and technical assistance to the field to tackle 
these challenges. NCRVE's support of program-level evaluation and technical assist- 
ance, such as developing models of teacher training on integrating academic and vo- 
cational education, are not available elsewhere. Its mission includes both secondary 
and postsccondary education and how to link the two, services to at-risk special pop- 
ulations, professional development, model curriculum development, and assessment 
of student skills. Because of its unique mission, a national center specializing in 
Perkins Act issues should be maintained. 

All of our national activities will be closely linked with school-to-work research 
and evaluation, and with the work conducted by Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, the Department of l>abor, and the States to avoid duplication and to 
build on the experience and knowledge gained from these related investments. 

In closing, I would like to reiterate three points. First, the school -to- work strategy 
provides the organizing principles around which the Administration has crafted the 
youth component of Gi Bill for America's Workers. Second, it is the Administration's 
goal to consolidate $2.9 billion in Federal youth programs into two flexible grants 
to support the implementation of an integrated school -to- work system for in-school 
youth and out-of-school youth. To build on the reforms in the proposed Career Prep- 
aration Education Reform Act, the Administration is working with the relevant com- 
mitters of Congress on companion legislation for Department of Labor youth pro- 
grams. Third, under our proposal, every State will be able to combine its State and 
local resources with career preparation and other Federal funds to expand its 
school -to-work systems. With this encouragement and assistance, States will be able 
to make the school -to- work system the keystone of the Nation's investment in the 
workforce of the future. 

The Administration is committed to helping States and communities significantly 
improve the preparation of young people for careers. Educators and employers want 
assistance in this endeavor. We at the Department of Education stand ready to roll 
up our sleeves and work with you to advance legislation to support significant im- 
provements in the way we prepare youth for careers and further learning. We be- 
lieve the Administration's "uareer IVeparation Education Reform Act" represents a 
significant step in that direction. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to appear before you. 1 will he happy to an- 
swer any questions that you may have. 

I'KKPAKKD STATKMKNT OF PllYLUS HUDKCKl 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, thank you for inviting me to sneak 
to you today. 1 am representing the National Center for Research in Vocational Bdu- 
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cation, located at the University of California at Berkeley. We are a consortium of 
eight institutions from across the country. These institutions are: the University of 
California at Berkeley, the University of Illinois, the University of Minnesota, 
RAND at Santa Monica, California ana Washington, D.C., Teachers College at Co- 
lumbia University, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Madison, and MPR Associates of Berkeley. We conduct applied re- 
search and technical assistance related to vocational education. 

The main point I would like to make is that new federal legislation should focus 
on preparing people to participate in an economy and society which are increasingly 
learning-basea. Continuous computer upgrades, explosion of the internet, increasing 
use of contingent labor and temporary staffing agencies, and a lean production of 
goods and services all contribute to increasing demand for everyone to learn all the 
P time. More and more, the success of individuals, firms, and nations now depends 

on how fast we can learn. 

In this learning-based economy, the traditional distinction between academic and 
vocational education is becoming obsolete. Some unskilled jobs remain, but fewer. 
In the skilled technical and service occupations which have been the traditional con- 
% cern of vocational education, the changing knowledge base and relentless comput- 

erization imply that initial education and training must include more theoretical 
and academic content than in the past. 

The need to integrate academic and vocational education was recognized by Con- 
gress in the 1990 amendments to the Carl D. Perkins Act, and in the 1994 School - 
to-Wcrk Opportunities Act. This need has also been recognized in other advanced 
industrial countries. For example, in 1994 Japan introduced a new integrated aca- 
demic and vocational curriculum into its high schools. Germany is providing more 
opportunity for graduates of vocational training in the well-known "dual system" to 
continue their education at the university level. Britain is creating vocational pro- 
grams leading to "general national vocational qualifications" which will also permit 
grads to enter a university. Sweden has been implementing new upper-secondary 
curricula that combine academic studies with occupational content. Similar develop- 
ments are occurring in Prance, Spain, Denmark, and elsewhere. As learning and 
production become increasingly integrated in the workplace, academic and voca- 
tional education become increasingly integrated in the schools. 

In the United States, examples of new integrated academic-vocational programs 
at the secondary level include career academies, career clusters, and career magnet 
high schools. These organize the whole curriculum around a career theme, e.g., 
health, finance, computers, media, manufacturing, or environmental technology. 
Students usually learn many aspects of the industry, and engage in related employ- 
ment along the way. Employers are extensively involved. 

These programs are presented as options which students may choose. The stu- 
dents in one of these programs therefore share common interests and commitments 
as a group. However, the choice they make is not irrevocable. Students may switch 
to a different course of study while still in high school, or they may go to college 
and major in something entirely different. 

The bottom line of these programs is that each student gets some employment- 
related knowledge and skill while still in high school, but also satisfies requirements 
for four-year college or university. Some, perhaps most, graduates of these inte- 
grated programs may choose not to attend a four-year college or university imme- 
diately after high school. But the option will remain open to them later, if they de- 
cide to change careers or are forced to do so, or if they simply want to further their 
k education. 

Evaluations have found such programs improve high school performance and 
graduation rate of students who were at risk of dropping out. Academically high- 
performing students are also attracted to these programs because they are inter- 
ested in finding useful applications for what they are learning. Research on contex- 
♦ tual learning indicates that it leads to better retention and ability to use knowledge. 

Learning occupational skills in high school can also help students work their way 
through college, as most students now do. 

In addition to these benefits to college-bound students themselves, making sure 
that a course of study is attractive to nigh-achieving students also guards against 
stigmatization and reduction of expectations. 

To summarize: up-to-date integrated education prepares each student for employ- 
ment, higher education, and lifelong learning — by combining the academic and voca- 
tional curriculum, linking work -based learning to classroom instruction, and satisfy- 
ing prerequisites for higher education. 

Federal legislation can continue to promote this kind of practice by encouraging 
states and localities to develop performance measures that include each student's 
attainment of high academic standards, certification of employment-related knowl- 
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edge and skill, and qualifications for four-year college or university. The principles 
of integrated academic-vocational curriculum, work-based learning tied to classroom 
instruction, and qualification for the next level of education or training can also be 
applied to programs for out-of-school youth and adults. 

However, if federal funds to support school-based career preparation are combined 
with funds for out-of-school youth and adults, it is important to ensure that the ex- 
istence of "second-chance" programs does not become an excuse to avoid making 
changes in the schools. Offering relevant choices within the schools is likely to be 
more effective than relying on out-of-school programs to remedy the consequences 
of school failure. This implies that, if federal support for school -based career prepa- 
ration is combined in a block grant with funds for out-of-school youth and adults, 
there is some justification for setting a minimum on the fraction of funds that are 
allocated to school -based programs. 

Since 1988 our Center has engaged in research and technical assistance work 
with states and local schools and colleges. We have used our research findings and 
observations from working in the field to develop a set of "Principles for New Fed- 
eral Legislation". This document has been widely distributed and is available here 
today. The nine principles include: 

1. The increasing demand for continual learning throughout the working career 
implies that career-related education and training programs will be most effective 
if they combine academic and vocational content, integrate work -based with school - 
based learning, and ensure that each program can lead to more advanced programs. 

2. In secondary schools, all students — including those who expect to attend four- 
year colleges or universities, as well as students at risk of not completing high 
school— ean benefit from having the option to pursue a career-related course of 
study that integrates academic and vocational content with work -based learning. 

3. Postsecondary institutions should continue to broaden and deepen tech -prep 
and other occupational programs, combining vocational and academic content and 
strengthening connections with the labor market. 

4. Teachers, administrators, counselors, and other stall need time and sup* «, to 
develop programs that meet these objectives. 

5. Career-oriented information, development, and counseling services ought to be 
improved, expanded, and integrated into curriculum. 

6. Employers must be mobilized to collaborate in providing work-related education 
and training. 

7. Performance measures and standards should continue to be used to gauge the 
success of programs and guide their continuous improvement; these program meas- 
ures should incorporate newly developing academic and occupational skill standards 
for individuals. 

8. While Federal funds should be distributed in greater amounts to low-income 
areas, states should be encouraged to develop their own programs of technical as- 
sistance for program improvement, including the possibility of targeting funds on 
high-performing programs. 

9. Collaboration among career- related education and training programs in dif- 
ferent institutions, or witn different funding sources, is desirable and can be facili- 
tated if all programs adhere to the same principles, such as those stated in principle 
1 above. 

(Additional material may bo found in committee files. 1 

Prkpakkd Statkmknt ok Prtkr McWaltkrs 

Chairman Jeffords, Senator Pell, members of the Subcommittee. I am Peter 
McWalters, Commissioner of Education for the State of Rhode Island. I appreciate 
this opportunity to testify on behalf of my State and the Nation's chief state school 
officers regarding the reauthorization of the Carl I). Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Act of 1990. I have served as Rhode Island's Commissioner of Education 
since 1992. Prior to becoming Commissioner, I held various positions in the Roch- 
ester School District in New York since 1970, including Superintendent for six 
years. 

To limit my statement to the time allotted, I will emphasize just a few kev points 
and ask that my testimony in full be part of the hearing record. I also submit for 
the record the recommendations of the Council of Chief State School Officers on the 
reauthorization of the Perkins and the Adult Education Acts, as well as our position 
statement on block grants to consolidate workforce development and education pro- 
grams. I believe the Council recommendations on reauthorization address the sev- 
eral specific questions on the Perkins Act raised in Chairmen Jeffords' letter invit- 
ing me to testify. 
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My first recommendation is to continue the unique role of the Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Act, which is to improve the quality and capacity of the sec- 
ondary-postsecondary education system, particularly integrating academic and occu- 
pation studies to prepare students for work. 

The 1990 Perkins authorization supports development of the fundamental compo- 
nents of the school-to-work system. Perkins funds help expand theoretical and ap- 
plied learning at the school and work site through integration of academic and occu- 
pational curricula, innovative secondary-postsccondarv programs, such as Tech 
Prep, professional development and the use of new technologies. The Act supports 
improved programs which serve all potential student populations and targets funds 
to localities serving those in greatest need of quality occupational programs. 

In Rhode Island, for example, Perkins funds have cnaolcd the integration of aca- 
demic and occupational instruction in both school -based and work -based settings, a 
major focal point in our secondary education restructuring activities. A number of 
our area career and technical centers are instituting academies in medical tech- 
nology, travel and tourism, and business/finance. These curricular changes create 
expanded opportunities for education and business to work more closely together. 

The Rhode Island Tech Prep program has received recognition as an exemplary 
effort in the country. It represents a genuine collaborative relationship among high 
schools, the state education agency, and our community college system. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA) provides snort-term "venture cap- 
ital" to establish a nationwide framework for connecting school and employment. 
The Perkins Act represents long-term federal investment in the quality ana capacity 
of secondary and postsecondary education infrastructure to prepare for employment. 
Its provisions should be maintained and strengthened. For example, a priority on 
the continuation of Tech I*rep should be maintained, even if the separate line item 
authorities under the Act are eliminated. Kquity and access provisions should be 
strengthened by the requirement of disaggregated data for traditionally undcr- 
servea populations. 

My second recommendation is that Perkins support be an integral part of state 
and local school improvement activity. Perkins should be linked with comprehensive 
programs for elementary and secondary school reform under Goals 2000, the Im- 
proving America's Schools Act (IASA), and to the School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 

The timing of this reauthorization of the Perkins Act is key. Ycur deliberations 
follow a year during which landmark federal legislation was enacted to assist states 
and localities in their efforts to improve schools for the 21st Century. Goals 2000, 
the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, and the IASA together fundamentally redi- 
rect the focus of federal aid to elementary and secondary education and reshape the 
federal -state-local partnership in education. The reauthorized Perkins Act and use 
of Perkins funds must be closely connected with these statutes and funding streams 
at the federal, state and local levels. A reauthorized Perkins would assist in creating 
the required dynamic for these landmark pieces of legislation to come together to 
integrate academic and career instruction and skill development. 

The new federal education legislation helps states and districts develop their own 
standards of expectations for all, support reform district-by-district ana school -by- 
school to assure all students achieve the National Education Goals, and establish 
procedures of accountability for student progress. The new legislation is unprece- 
dented in its flexibility, including explicit provisions for administrative streamlining 
and consolidation, integration, of programs and funds, waivers of federal require- 
ments > and even demonstration of state-level authority to waive federal regulations, 
i.e. "supcrflex". Perkins funds are vital to these initiatives for school improvement 
and new federal-state-local partnerships. 

Career and technical education is delivered within nine regions in our state. The 
Perkins Act has allowed us to develop long-term planning strateiries in each of these 
regions tied to systemic reform as promoted in Goals 2000, School-to-Work, and 
IASA. Perkins has created an important dialogue between/among communities with- 
in regions to jointly meet all learners' needs as they prepare for careers and life- 
long learning. Perkins has also created an important policy consciousness through- 
out Rhode Island, underscoring the need to meet all learners' needs as they prepare 
for careers and lifelong learning. 

My third point is that the governance structure for Perkins should be linked with 
that of Goals 2000, the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, the IASA and any new 
framework for workforce development programs if enacted by Congress. In each 
state, the Act should continue to be administered by a sole state education agency. 

The value and leverage of the overall federal investment in secondary- postsecond- 
ary education is lost if Perkins resources arc diverted to general aid for job training^ 
Unlike the Job Training Partnership Act, Perkins Act funds support a "first-chance" 
system and preparation for the hign end of the job market. Redirection of Perkins 
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funds to the "second-chance" job training system will dilute its effect and undercut 
progress in assuring high quality programs needed for 21st Century academic and 
occupational skill requirements. 

Federal funds must be effectively linked with state and local education funds. It 
is imperative that any consolidation for workforce preparation programs not only in- 
clude a specific component to support program improvement and build capacity of 
the vocational -technical preparation system, but that a sole state education agency 
must be responsible for administration of that component and accountable for re- 
sults. Each state has established constitutional or statutory responsibility for edu- 
cation. Federal legislation should continue to recognize that right and not supersede 
state sovereignty with regard to governance. This assures effective consolidation of 
federal, state and local education agency resources. 

A key element of the Rhode Island Department of Education's mission is to "lead 
and support" in order to assure that "all students achieve at high levels." The state 
education agency must be seen as the catalyst for education reform. I have been suc- 
cessful in leveraging state funds from the Department of Employment and 
Training's Human Resource Investment Council to augment Perkins funds to create 
an incentive grant process for restructuring workforce development programs in our 
nine career and tecnnical education regions. The SEA must maintain authority over 
a reauthorized Perkins. 

My final point is that to assure strong statewide technical assistance in curricu- 
lum, materials and technology, professional development, and to stimulate effective 
regional delivery systems within states, adequate funds must be earmarked for 
statewide activities. 

Most Perkins funds (CCSSO recommends 75% as in current law) should be allo- 
cated by formula to the local level, especially to those areas with the highest poverty 
and need, on the basis of the Title I, ESEA formula. The balance of the federal in- 
vestment should be allocated to statewide activities where the pooled resource en- 
ables top quality curriculum materials, technology development and targeted tech- 
nical assistance. Those states with regional delivery systems must have funds avail- 
able (in arrangements other than cumbersome "recover/* or grant-back methods) to 
support and expand new curricula, personnel training, and the use of technologies 
that will benefit students from the several districts served by regional centers. 

As I noted earlier, our mission of leading and supporting is tied directly to our 
ability to help those people closest to the learner. The most critical elements to this 
are professional development and curriculum development. I cannot stress this 
enough. We need to be provided with the latitude to help teachers, administrators, 
families and the community at large become ready and able to assure that all learn- 
ers achieve at high levels. This can only happen if we are provided with statewide 
funds and flexibility to improve these stakeholders' skills and competencies and 
equip them with curricula that can be delivered in a relevant, multi -setting, applied 
fashion. 

I note, on behalf of Rhode Island and the Council, that Senator Kennedy has in- 
troduced a bill on behalf of the Administration that meets many of our key objec- 
tives. It aligns Perkins plans and funds with Goals 2000, the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act, and the IASA. It retains and advances the central role of Perkins as 
an Investment in quality program capacity to enable effective school -to- work sys- 
tems in the stutes. It advances integration of academic and occupational curricula 
and professional development. We especially support the strong provisions of the bill 
whicn assign the responsibility for the program to state education agencies, thereby 
keeping this legislation in the time-honored pattern of respecting each state's right 
to decide how education shall be governed and enabling linkage of Perkins funds 
with state and local funds intended for the same purposes. 

The re-authorization of the Perkins Act represents a crossroads in support to vo- 
cational education. As presented in America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages, we 
need to restructure education by developing career pathways for all students that 
will allow us to maintain both our global competitiveness and our nation's quality 
of life. Perkins needs to be viewed as our country's primary federal initiative that 
bridges secondary to postsecondary education, and delivers a workforce prepared for 
high performance work organizations. 

This hearing is focused on vocational-technical education, but before closing I wish 
to emphasize that the chief state school officers support a key role for the Adult 
Education Act as a separate program and funding source. Our attached position 
statement urges the Adult Education Act funds be aligned with Even Start and 
other critical parent literacy and education efforts, as well as with education to en- 
able adults and out-of-school youth currently in the "second-chance" system to enter 
school-to-work and reemployment programs of quality. 
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Thank you for this opportunity to testify and I will be pleased to respond to your 
questions. 

[Additional material may be found in committee files.] 

Prepared Statement of Roy Peters, Jr. 

Chairman Jeffords and members of the subcommittee, thank you for inviting me 
here today. Thank you also, Chairman Jeffords, for your commitment to developing 
our nation's workforce. I am the director of the Oklahoma Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education housed in Stillwater, Oklahoma. Oklahoma's vo-tech sys- 
tem serves the entire state of Oklahoma through its network of 53 area vocational- 
technical school sites, 495 comprehensive high school programs, and 13 skills cen- 
ters (inmate training centers). We are also responsible for the customized training 
for new, existing, and expanding industry which supports our state's economic de- 
velopment efforts. Our 2,508 full-time and numerous adjunct instructors touch the 
lives of more than a quarter of a million Oklahomans annually. We served 191,261 
adult students and 107,894 secondary students in 1993-94. With a state population 
of approximately. 3.2 million, we train or retrain about nine percent of our state's 
population annually. The mission of our system is to "prepare Oklahomans to suc- 
ceed in the workplace." We believe we are making great strides in fulfilling this mis- 
sion. 

WHY WE MUST CHANGE 

Even though we have a very successful vocational system in Oklahoma, let me 
begin by explaining why we need to change the educational system in the United 
States. We are in the midst of great change in workforce development in Oklahoma, 
as we are in the entire United States. You don't have to look any farther than under 
the hood of your car to understand the complex skills required of today's workers. 
As technology continues to change at a rapid rate, training must keepin step. The 
workplace or today and tomorrow requires skilled minds and hands. The American 
worker is being asked to solve complex problems, to work in teams, to calculate and 
keep track of data, and to reed and make decisions. The prospects for a young per- 
son in our nation today are grim. A neglected majority of our youth are losing out 
in the job market, and many are forced to settle for low-wage, low-skilled employ- 
ment. 

Neither technical nor academic education can perform in a vacuum — students 
need higher levels of academic skills and an increased understanding of the rela- 
tionship between theory and application. Cognitive scientists tell us that all stu- 
dents can benefit from the enthusiasm that hands-on education generates. Now, 
more than ever, industry needs a prepared, skilled workforce. Everything that we 
have come to understand about the connection between education, training, and the 
economy leads us to believe that education reform must take place and that voca- 
tional-technical education must be an integral part of it. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma's vocational education system has a reputation for being one of the best 
in the country. Three features contribute to our success in Oklahoma: local control, 
a local tax base, and a separate State Board of Vocational and Technical Education. 
These features provide local autonomy, a consistent source of funding, and focus for 
the system. I'm pleased to say, on a personal note, that we've also had consistency 
in leadership at the state level. Largely because of our State Board structure, we 
have had only three state directors since 1942. The State Board provides leadership 
and governance for secondary vocational programs, postsecondary technical 
noncofiegiate programs, training for existing, expanding and new industry, and 
technical corrections education. 

Another reason we have experienced success is because our focus has been on our 
people—at the state level and at the local level. If you want to create positive 
change, you've got do to it with and through people. A recent report from a visiting 
World Bank delegation sums up a very important aspect ofour pystem. 

Oklahoma . . . sports a superb training system . . . The large army of school 
managers and trainers docs not look particularly impressive to an outsider. In fact, 
for those not used to the accent and local style, they look like plain country folk, 
not up to the task of building a high tech training system. Yet, these people have 
a clear sense of purpose, and they have the right attitudes to succeed . . . The les- 
son is clear, when the direction is defined and well understood and organizational 
climate favorable, ordinary people can do the right things and bloom. The remark- 
able fact is that the system is being built by ordinary people. 
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The foundation for our system— our schools and basic programs and services — has 
been built by ordinary people. We continue to draw on these "ordinary" people to 
refocus, integrate, and stretch the boundaries of our thinking. 

ADDRESSING CHANGE 

Our flat goal was to discuss the need to change with our partners — secondary edu- 
cation, higher education, labor, and business and industry — through focus groups 
and meetings. We knew we could not do this by ourselves. In our state, vocational 
education has become the common link to otherwise separate educational institu- 
tions, agencies, and companies. In many cases, we are providing the initial leader- 
ship to build an unprecedented coalition of partners in order to develop a statewide 
School-to-Work infrastructure and support mechanisms. 

Second, we are working on the pipeline of students in the educational system. We 
connect with our secondary partners to provide the proper career awareness and ca- 
reer exploration from kindergarten through the eighth grade. We help students un- 
derstand about work and how they connect to it. We prefer to reach people before 
they are in their twenties — the age at which you find many people back in the com- 
munity college system still searching for the right career. College can be a very ex- 
pensive career exploration activity! 

We work with the high schools to make sure all ninth-grade students have a six- 
year plan of study. This plan allows students to connect their academic and occupa- 
tional preparation into a sequenced set of courses that will prepare them for work 
and for continuing their education. As they enter high school, we stress the applica- 
tion of academic concents and ask our vocational students to have the same rigorous 
academics required 01 college-bound students. Today, preparing for work requires 
the same skills, if not much broader skills, as preparing for college. 

Third, in addition to working with secondary programs, we also provide direct 
training for existing and new industry. This gives us a great advantage over sys- 
tems in other states that deal with only one cohort. Because we touch all people 
along the training continuum, our services are market-driven by direct input from 
our customers in business and industry. Again, the recent World Bank study pro- 
vides a firsthand description. 

There is one common denominator to all the training efforts in Oklahoma. The 
training is never offered on account of convictions or principles of educators or 
administrators. All the training responds to a clear aemand coming from real 
pro fit- motivated enterprises and not to needs imagined by educators. Curricula 
are developed by industry personnel, courses are created because jobs are there 
and extinguished when they are not . . . One enterprise manager even said 
that he saw some vo-tech trainers so oflen in his enterprise that he thought 
they were his own employees. 

We look at things more like a business would. The programs we offered last year 
won't necessarily be the same this year or next year. In fact, last year we either 
dropped or added eighty-five of our programs. 

Last and most importantly, we see our system now and in the future as accessible 
to everyone. We focus our sights beyond educating the significant few. We work on 
the middle eighty percent. We provide programs and supplemental services to train 
students from all economic and educational backgrounds for quality jobs. 

These efforts combine to provide a comprehensive system of workforce prepara- 
tion-coordinated and led by a state agency, the Oklahoma Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education. In our minds, there is no other way to do this. Connecting 
school and work directly, through the coordination efforts of a separate state board, 
is what makes us successful. 

THE ROLE OK THE STATE IN THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROCKSS 

Our view of developing a quality workforce preparation system has been greatly 
influenced by our constant involvement with new and expanding businesses and 
cutting-edge management training. States must provide services that are value- 
added and not just regulatory. In Oklahoma, we allocate resources, provide leader- 
ship, and assure standards of excellence — and try not to get in the way of local inno- 
vation! 

We know wc cannot expect to fulfill our system's goals without collaboration. 
Partnerships with common education, higher education, the Department of Com- 
merce, employment and training, labor, our customers in business and industry, and 
the federal government are fundamental, School-to-Work has pushed us further in 
that direction than ever before. 
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Our technical assistance and service, coordinated by a single state agency, are 
provided in many different ways. You may be interested in some specific examples 
of things that are working well. We are headed in the right direction in Oklahoma. 
We do not want federal changes that would interfere with this momentum. 

• School-to-Work is the blueprint for our children's future and has become a 
major educational initiative in Oklahoma. We are redirecting our human and 
financial resources to develop methods for infusing School-to-Work throughout 
the agency and across Oklahoma's K-14 educational system. Design elements of 
School-to-Work include accessibility for all students, career awareness, career 
exploration, a six-year plan of study, integrated academic and vocational edu- 
cation offerings, articulated secondary and postsecondary programs, and indus- 
try -recognizea portable skill certificates. 

• Extensive market research formed the basis for the development of Oklaho- 
ma's School-to-Work initiative. For example, in a recent 500-sample phone sur- 
vey, 94 percent of Oklahoma parents surveyed think that high schools should 
spend more time on career information opportunities. Over 90 percent of high 
school parents surveyed think that work-site learning would help students gam 
a sense of responsibility, give them a sense of pride, and give them a better 
chance of getting a job. 

• Tech Prep has been the impetus for increased articulation between secondary 
and postsecondary education. In 22 Tech Prep consortia we have connected ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, area vo-tech schools, community colleges, and 
state universities to provide integrated courses of study that prepare students 
to obtain an associate decree, a two-year certificate, or to directly enter the 
workforce — better preparecf to be competent employees. 

• A three-year credit union youth apprenticeship program allows students to re- 
ceive high-performance workplace training, national credentialing from the 
Credit Union National Association, on-site work experience, and educational op- 
portunities beyond high school. This program is run by a partnership of the 
state vo-tech agency (our Business Education Division), Oklahoma credit 
unions, the Oklahoma Credit Union League, higher education (Rose State Col- 
lege), area vocational schools (Eastern Oklahoma County AVTS), and common 
education (school systems in the local service area). 

Ms. Shirley McConnell, CEO, Oklahoma Federal Credit Union, Oklahoma 
City, cites this program's success: Through linkages such as the credit union 
initiative, our nation will be better able to support itself by producing^capable 
workers that add to the value of their communities, not take from them." 

• We are implementing a statewide professional development system to address 
and support diversity in our system, develop a comprehensive instructional 
management program, strengthen education and industry relationships, estab- 
lish quality initiatives and training for teachers and administrators, and focus 
on competency-based education. Just as a company retrains its workforce, so 
should we. 

• Experts tell us that secondary and adult students have a much better chance 
of being successful if they are adequately assessed and counseled regarding ca- 
reer plans, are enrolled in their first program choice based on interest and apti- 
tude, are given extra help in academic skills, are taught in a self-paced, com- 
petency-based environment, learn to current industry standards, and receive 
help with finding a training-related job. Therefore, we have developed quality 
indicators in these areas to strengthen student services and program support 
in our schools. 

• To increase options for student success, we coordinate curriculum standards 
and articulation. We operate one of the largest technical instructional materials 
development centers in the nation. Currently, our Curriculum and Instructional 
Materials Center catalogues over 500 titles of electronic and print media rang- 
ing from air conditioning and refrigeration to pharmacology, from entrepreneur- 
ial skills to employability skills, for our schools' use. We have over 30 articula- 
tion agreements in place which tie high school and community college courses 
together. 

• We also offer competency testing services, duty/task lists, and a passport/port- 
folio system to our schools. This nelps assure common standards of excellence 
among schools— standards that are recognized and validated by business and 
industry. 

• We are establishing measures that systematically evaluate the success of our 
system. Our unitized management information system tracks key performance 
information such as student completion rates, placement rates, and program ac- 
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cessibility. Various studiep are being conducted to evaluate economic develop- 
ment effects of programs, labor market outcomes, and employer satisfaction. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Congress is faced with massive decisions as it reviews funding for vocational edu- 
cation. The findings in the National Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE) 
suggest that "Perkins is not well designed to accomplish system building at present. 
"In Oklahoma, we also believe this to be true, even though we have used our Per- 
kins dollars to complement and strengthen critical parts of our system. The opera- 
tive words here are parts and system. We had to have a systemic plan in place in 
order for Perkins dollars to be used effectively. Without a strategic vision for the 
future of our system, Perkins dollars would have been only minimally effective. 

Which provisions of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Edu- 
cation Act work well under the 1990 authorization? 

Which provisions need improvement? What works well for us under Perkins are 
the broad purposes prescribed in the law. The push to integrate academic and voca- 
tional education helped us move the schools forward by supplying them with money 
to purchase materials and attend staff development sessions on this issue. The size, 
scope, and Quality issue, even though vague, helped us to focus resources for im- 
provement. The emphasis on special populations helped us deliver funds to problem 
areas. These broad objectives help set a national framework for reform and push 
all of us — the state ana the local education agencies — to meet the same goals. 

Tm sorry to say that most of the rest of the Perkins Act is less than ideal. The 
planning cycles are cumbersome and too detailed. Instead of providing technical as- 
sistance to actually help teachers figure out how to integrate academic and voca- 
tional education, we continue to have a monitor and check mentality in some areas 
brought about by the inordinate complexity of this legislation. In this respect, the 
planning process becomes a compliance activity only. It does not help set direction 
or provide leadership. We know this is a difficult situation. We face the same issues 
at the state level — how to provide leadership through seed money and then make 
sure the money is doing what we want it to do. 

The statewide assessment is a great idea but very difficult to do and do well. It 
is simply not feasible for a state to know all of its local needs, and the assessment 
process requires considerable time and resources. States do, however, know their ag- 
gregate needs, and these priorities are the ones that should be addressed in the 
planning. 

Education reform takes a long time! The major themes found in Perkins are im- 
portant parts of this reform. Thus, it is absolutely critical that you keep these 
themes intact when looking at reauthorization or new vocational legislation. In the 
states, we just now have the field with us on these important issues. Our teachers 
are just now able to integrate Perkins, School-to-Work, and Tech Prep. We have 
worked hard in Oklahoma to meet the intent and letter of all this legislation. We 
must not be forced to change direction. 

How can schools better integrate traditional academics and vocational education? 

Integration cannot be achieved through textbooks and state and federal mandates 
alone. We must provide the time, information, and opportunity for teachers to work 
together. Teachers will then learn to think differently about what they do and how 
they do it. Teacher educators must incorporate these principles into their ongoing 
training of both academic and vocational teachers. And finally, this focus must be 
built into all major education and training legislation. Vocational education has a 
lot to offer academic teachers and vice versa. The value of practical learning and 
the connection with the business community are two important pieces of the edu- 
cation puzzle that have been viewed as second class for quite some time. And as 
good as all this sounds, 70 of our teachers told us last summer that we needed to 
be patient. We are trying to be patient. This might be sound advice at the federal 
level as well. 

How can the federal government better coordinate vocational education and federal 
legislation such as the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), the 
Goals 2000 Educate America Act, the School-to-Work Act, the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Act? 
We have heard several things about doing consolidated planning— where all agen- 
cies that receive ESEA, Goals 2000, and School-to-Work funds write one plan. Ideal- 
ist ically, no one would argue with this, Just as no one would argue with the intent 
of < ompetency gains as required in the Perkins Act. Realistically, however, both are 
impossible to manage. You can't bring people together just to write a plan. It's like 
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bringing people from differen* jobs together and saying, "Now you're a team" — with- 
out a common purpose. If the federal legislation does require all state vocational and 
training agencies to work together — which, again, no one should challenge — we 
think the School -to- Work system-building model is a good beginning. Make this co- 
ordination a gradual thing. Provide planning grants to jump-start this process so 
that we can align our systems and still keep programs and services operational. 
There is not one right answer that is going to work for every state. Each state is 
unique: You must account for this diversity at the federal level to achieve real 
change at the state level. 

Federal legislation should provide for closer ties between vocational education 3 -*d 
second- chance programs like JTPA, without imposing restrictions on the creativity 
of the states as to governance, organization, or leadership. This can, in my opinion, 
serve to enhance tne value of both efforts. Oklahoma's area vocational-technical 
schools are the most freo^ently chosen providers of vocational education services by 
JTPA service delivery areas (£>DA). SDAs seek a broader range of services from area 
vo-tech schools than from any other vendor of vocational training. If we truly want 
to help the hard-to-serve, we need to include other performance standards, such as 
skill standards and competencies, rather than rigid placement quotas and timelines. 
While there is clearly strong interaction between the vo-tech providers and the 
SDAs, there is still work to be done to improve our effectiveness. 

Two additional suggestions might be useful. First, provide us with the forum to 
build a national consensus for a core set of outcome measures applicable to all 
states. Then provide national coordination and support for the information systems 
to support such measures. Second, develop a national, industry-driven resource es- 
tablishing skill standards for a broad range of occupations. Such a resource would 
enable tne states to supply portable credentials, secure employment for our stu- 
dents, and provide a better prepared workforce for industry. 

How can business and industry become more involved in vocational education? 

In Oklahoma, we have used business and industry representatives extensively for 
designing course content and standards. We have direct linkages with business and 
industry and are on the cutting edge of the latest trends in business development 
models. Industry representatives serve on our curriculum validation committees, 
and right now we have over 80 industry committees in active status. They write 
duty/task lists for occupations taught in our programs, and they set the standards 
for our School -to- Work occupational clusters. 

How successful has the Perkins Act been in providing services for special student 
populations? 

We have seen an overall improvement in the way we serve special populations. 
We are serving them first and better, especially in the areas of guidance and coun- 
seling. These services, as well as remedial and basic skills education services, have 
been expanded in many schools. On-site reviews indicate that students are now pro- 
vided learning experiences in "all aspects of the industry." However, it is difficult 
to say that this increase in service is due exclusively to the Perkins Act; there may 
have been other factors as well. Our schools are getting better at identifying special 
students. Because parents believe there is an increasing need for their children to 
go to college, we are getting a different mix of students. Families are facing harder 
economic times, so more students are counted as economically disadvantaged. Over- 
all, we are providing more comprehensive and inclusive services and feel good about 
the overall improvement we've made in providing services for special student popu- 
lations. 

CONCLUSION 

The sic and national vo-tech infrastructure, knowledge, and experience are 
major national resources for improving this country's education and workforce devel- 
opment systems. We provide quality workforce development and can respond quickly 
83 the economy, society, and occupational mix of our nation changes and develops. 
Vocational ana technical education is the foundation for Tech Prep and School-to- 
Work. Finally, vocational-technical education brings learners to tne level of com- 
petency required by the workplace, defined and validated in partnership with busi- 
ness, industry* and labor. 

Wnen you trunk about reauthorization or new legislation, think about what we've 
described that works: Flexibility Broad general intent for workforce development. 
Coalitions. Partnerships Outcome measures. Strong state leadership. The federal 
language should create options rather than limit them. 

[Additional material may be found in committee files.] 
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Preparing Students For the World Of Jobs 



By Hedrick Smith 



Washington 

The pressures of global 
competition have 
spawned a variety of 
successful experi- 
ments in rethinking 
how to educate the ne- 
tted majority of our high school 
fidents — the 70 percent who will 
na finish four years of college. 

\ethmking means new curncu- 
lumV, new teaching methods, a new 
joining of academic skills and jobs 
skills and of classroom learning and 
work-site learning. 

It means benchmarking America 
against the world's best systems and 
forging more partnerships between 
schools and business 

With notable successes in hand, 
the educational challenge today is to 
capitalize on our best models, to 
disseminate the best ideas of Ameri- 
ca^ innovators and replicate them 
nationwide. 

That effort was put on track by the 
last Congress, but it is in danger of 
being derailed by indiscriminate 
budget -cutting and block-grant fever 
in the new Congress. 

That would be a major mistake 
Reflect on John Torinus, a smart 
entrepreneur who runs Sengraph 
Inc., a high-tech graphics and print- 
ing business in West Bend, Wis. Mr 
Tonnus has his eye on markets in 
Japan, Brazil, the Mexican industri- 
al corridor, on customers such as 
Toyota and Nippondenso as well as 
Buick and Black & Decker 

Five years ago, Mr. Tonnus was in 
despair. Like many employers, he 
could not find qualified workers 
coming out of local high schools 
"We had illiterates." Mr Tonnus 
says, "people who couldn't read 
blueprints, people who couldn't do 
simple decimals " 



"If you want to meet the quality 
standards you need in international 
competition today,'* he insists, 
"you've got to have trained people — 
very well trained." 

In 1991, after seeing Germany s 
dual education system, Mr Tonnus 
was ready to gamble on something 
new — bringing the German system 
to Wisconsin. The experiment would 
take average high school kids — 
those turned off by school and itch- 
ing to get into the work world It was 
not aimed at dropouts or those bound 
forjcollege. 

In tandem with Wesf Bend High 
School and with a former Wisconsin 
State School Superintendent. Bert 
Grover. and others, Mr. Tonnus and 
the national association of printers 
helped devise a world-standard cur- 
riculum, tying together academic 
skills and job skills — a system in 
which teen-agers would study pan- 
time and work part-time, and re- 
ceive pay for their work. 

In 1992, Mr. Tonnus's company 
took 1 1 high school apprentices into 
the two-year program, 8 more the 
next year. 10 more the third year, 
each at a cost of $3,600 a year 

The results were astounding. Me- 
diocre students started making the 
dean s list. After they graduated, 
Mr Tonnus hired every young ap- 
prentice he could, but several ap- 
prentices, inspired by the combina- 
tion of work and study, wanted to go 

i.>|A'iimt.-iu has 
spread to other fields insurance 
banking, health, auto technology 1 
electronics, biotechnology, engineer! 
,ng technology, tourism and manu! 
facturing. First, two communities 
tried this approach, now it's in 30. 

But it takes time and money t 0 
rewrite cumculums. retrain teach- 
ers, involve business, train industry 
mentors and set high standards. 
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And it takes seed capital to move 
from a few successful demonstra- 
tions to a nationwide system — not 
for all students but for enough to 
provide the backbone of the future 
workforce. 

So last year, Congress 
passed the School to 
Work Act, authorizing 
. $250 million a year for 
\ seven years to develop 
this whole new ap- 
proach to higher education. States 
had to compete for this Federal ven- 
ture capital. 

The first grants were awarded to 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey. Kentucky, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Oregon. In addition,, 
36 local areas — some middle classM 
some poor, some rural, some urbaifl 
— received startup money. & 
The amounts were modest, a feiij 
million dollars per state. But it waaj 
enough to spur communities into a< 
tion and to attract more funds fro; 
states, local governments and bust 
nesses. \ 

Another 20 states are due to 
similar seed money this year; 
will encourage innovative refoi 
that promise handsome divi 
not only for students but for 
try, which spends $30 billion a 
on remedial education. 

But those new grants may 
be made. This fragile effort to 
American education more 
competitive is threatened by 
block -grant, budget-cutting mi 
on Capitol Hill. 

In its first 100 days, the tt 
knocked $25 million out of the 
to work reform plan for 1995 (I 
Senate cut $5 million and the * 
chambers must now reconcile 
difference) 
More senous cutting is threa 



for 1996 during the second 100 davjj 
John Kasich, chairman of the House' 
Budget Committee, wants to | Ump 
all training into one block grant ^ 
adult, youth, basic literacy and per- 
sonal' rehabilitation. 

There is good reason to fear that 
under block grants, the fledgling 
school-to-work program will be de- 
voured by larger, entrenched state 
bureaucracies committed to old pro- 
grams. Block grants encourage gov- 
ernors to channel money in old ways. 
The inertia of the old mindset is to 
stick with old educational methods 
and to keep education and business 
separate. 

A block grant is a crude instru- 
ment of reform. By lumping an intel- 
ligent and workable new program in 
with old programs that have not 
been effective, block grants risk suf- 
focating a promising initiative in its 
infancy. 

Rethinking education means not 
only rethinking how schools teach 
but how Congress legislates. In its 
zeal to trim the budget and devolve 
programs to the states. Congress is 
indiscriminately risking an innova- 
tive idea that couid bring lasting 
benefits to America/ 
itscfifld 
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Real Income Has Grown More Slowly 
in the U.S. than in Competitor Nations, 1973-93 
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M K M <) R A N i) I M 

March 21. I'W* 

n» JMJ 
Irom C "i »r\ 

Subject Sunmurv of Census Bureau Suivev <>t Hiring. Training, and Management 

PraUkes in American Business 

On l : ebniar\ 20. ihc Census Bureau released a survev which provides insight inio ilie 

relaiionship between education and I he work plaee Some kev results. based on ihe responses 
from \(HH) employers nationwide, are as follows 

One-fifth ot American workers .ire noi |'u!K prolicieni in their jobs, and employers 
e\piess ,i lack ol confidence in the ah'hty of schools and colleges to prcpuic young 
people lor tlie work place. 

lunployers rank Years ol schooling completed tar below other factors when asked 
about qualities that louih mi hi i i emplo>ees Attitude, communication skills, 
previous work experience, iceoiinncikiaiions from current employees and previous 
employers, and industry based credentials certifying skills rank higher 

Many employers reported that thev no longer hired students straight out ol school and 
put them tnio caieei tratk |uhs. 

Incieasinglv . employers use teinpoi at> employ nvnt agencies as screening tools, and 
main employers n<i longer collider young people who do not have years ot 
evperteike in the vvoik force 

Ki^htv-onc percent o! emploveis repoiied paving t»»i oi providing some lorm o| 
tonnal training to workers 

In naming their own workers, emplovers were far more likely to seek out equipment 
suppliers or private lornultants than euiication.il institutions. 

Rathei than rejecting a trend some experts have predicted toward low skill, drone I ike 
l«^s. the suive> lound an increasing level til' skills being demanded in the work place. 

Kilty-seven percent ot emplovers said that skill tyifutrcttunt\ ol their work places had 
increased in the last three years. 

I mpluveis s.ud that 40 percent ot production and non >upervisorv employees used 
computers in their |obs 



these examples jic uicd Mom the Sr» Yt>rk /"uno. I'cbruarv :<». W\ \ 1 & A"> 
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Quotes 

If indeed it in true that the organization ol the work place and the quality of the work force 
is going to he the central I actor in keeping us competitive, there's not much evidence here 
thai we're utilizing the tost practices 

-Joan Wills, specialist in work force issues at the 
Institute for Educational Leadership 



Lmphners have given up on the schools. >md In giving up. they've lost their ability to 
influence them 

■ Nevzer Stacey. specialist in education in the work force 
at the Department" of Education's Office of Klucalional 
Research and Improvement 



\ lm o| emplovers say they have absolutely no eoniact with the schools 



Peter C'appelli. management prolcssoi at the I'niverMl) 
of Pcmisv Kama's Wharton School 



Wlnil kind of message are we sending out to kids when we say their grades or the quality ol 
their school or their teachers' recommendations aie not important ' 



--Lisa M l.vncli. professor at the He kite r School ol I aw 
and Diplomacy at lulls I'niversiiy 



US Children Arc At The Bottom In Math Performance 

13 Year Olds Taking IEAP Exam 
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Prepared Statement of David Boesel 

Senator Jctlor.lv Senator I'cll. and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you fen ihc 
opportunity to 1C:itiTv on the subject of vocational education 1 directed the Nations 
Assessment of Vocational lixiucation, which the Carl O Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education AU, a.s amended in 1990 (the Perkins Act), mundutcd and assigned 
to the Office of Educational Reseaich and Improvement (OllRl) The study began in 
1990 and involved many survey*, case studies, reviews of administrative records, 
statistical analyses, and literature reviews OfcRl stall working on the Assessment also 
personally visited vocanorul programs in 25 sites A five-volume final report based on 
these many sources of information was delivered to Congress on schedule in June, 1994 
My testimony will be based on the findings and recommendations of the Assessment 

Although the Assessment dealt with vocational education at both the secondary' and 
poslsecondary levels, in the brief time available here, 1 will JoCuS on occupational 
preparation at the second 41 v level, which is the more problematic of the two 



Background 

Out nation's system of secondary education prepares some students for the lutuie much 
bettei 11mm cithers It serves the intcicsts of students m college preparatory- piogram. 
fhirly well, although there is 100m for impiovement However, it does not save il.e 
interests of 01 her students - those in general and vocauonal educatiuu ptogiaius ■ ■ vi-i > 
well While the real earnings of college graduates have increased ovei the last decade, th 
earnings of high school graduates with no fuither education have decreased Vocational 
students do a htrle bettei than gcncrai-tiack students in the laboi market, but not much 
Both are losing ground m a competitive global economy mucasmfcty knit logcthci by 
information technology 



What vocational and general track students need most is a higher level of cognitive skill 
development The Assessment provides a technical defirutton of cognittvc skills, but 
essentially they auc thinking and problem-solvinft skills such as those typically mcasuicd by 
standardized vcibai and quantitative aptitude tests Cognitive skills are critically impoitant 
because, as the research shows, they are strongly associated with 

o Hcttv! performance on the job, 

o Better chances of entering and succeeding in post secondary education, and 

o Greater likelihood of obtaining and benefiting horn additional education and 
naming over the course of a lifetime 

In my opinion, the development of cognitive skills should be the highest priority lot ,il 
secondary students, and especially for those who are now in vocational and general 
education pror.rnms The National Assessment lecommends that high schools " iront 
hud" on the development of cognitive ukilli. und broad technical slilK such as cornp ir-r 
htri.n v 1 his approach would provide an investment in versatile. Ilexible skills that 1 an be 
used later in many dillcicnt ways, both in work and in turthcT education Maximizing i 1 '-' 
in\estmcm may tequiic defcrrtng much occupationally speeilic training especially ilia! 
whic. bcusesoitpivccdurcs, tools, and vocabulary to the postsccondary level 01 to the 
workplflo where the laboi market payoff is lnghei 

Mow 1 an cognitive skills be improved' Students learn in many dtfJciciit ways, but 
research suggests that teaching in an applied context for example, solving problem-- 
from the world of worP -■ can be a very effective way of developing these skills One *ay 
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ot contcvtwahzing learning is through the integration of academic and vocational 
education Another important element m the development ot cognitive skills is the use of 
high standards and challenging cunicuU. or. in the case of work experience programs, 
rigorous learning requirements 

How can participation in post secondary education he inn rased, especially for students 
currently in the vocationaJ and general tracks' Again, there are many way* of iKn:ig this, 
but one promising, way is thiough the development ol tech-prep programs that link the last 
two year* ofhigh school with two years of post secondary education m a coherent 
sequence of integrated course* leading to a two-ycai decree 

I he 1990 Perkins Reforms 

The 1000 Perkins Act recognized the need for more intellectual content tn the education 
young people receive to prepare them for work by lequiring all distorts that icccivc basic 
grant funds to integrate their acadciruc and vocational curricula h tecognized the need 
for more students to enter .ind succeed m postsecondary education by piovidiug giauls fin 
the development of tech-prep piogjams And it iccop.ni/cd ihc importance ol standards 
by requiring states to develop, and local systems to implement, system* of performance 
standdid* and measures 

Integration, tcsch-picp, and peifoiiiuutcc standards are the truce key elements in ihe 
Perkins Aci'* plan in rcfomi vocational education programs Together they comprise a 
legislative effort not just to improve vocational education, as previous legislatiot- had 
done, hut to btcak with the past and transform it How successful have ihcse provisions 
of the Act been'* 

Integration 

The Perkins Act stimulated mtcgt ation efforts in school districts across the counu y Oui 
data show (bat districts receiving Perkins Basic (irant funds took mote steps to integrate 
their cumcula than did non-iccipicnts Moreover, distncts reporting a greater Ter kjiij 
influence on theii agendas also took more steps to integrate, holding other factor, 
constant in our analysis 

Howcvci. b> \ <}, )>, the '.eeond yea* of Perkuih implementation, those efforts si ill l.nlrd 
st ope and coherence I hev lacked svopc because thev involved iel.it is ely few students 
and couiscs. and wetc usualls, confined to socational pioxr.uns l lie> larked i obn< iut 
because they weic usinlly hmiteil to individual couiscs, utliei than comprising sequent es 
of related courses Moreover, for tho^c interested in promoitng integration, the traditional 
division between academic and vocational education remained a formidable obstacle 1 h<- 
Assessment found that vocational leachcis and academic teachers arc mote likely to 
coordinate uuiim'S auu'ig themselves than with each other In effect, the two cumcula 
oltcn constitute two scp.ii ate cultures m secondary education 

One strategy that could impiovc the eoheieiue of integration efforts is the development ol 
organizational or curricula: liaineworlN to pioxide Mm* line and i at innate for imenatio:- 
Some distncts ate using tech piep programs loi tlus purpose Caicci academies mid 
taieei nugiiel schools also piovide frameworks of this kind The Assessment suggests a 
eurni ulum designed atnund a system ol inajois based on uidiistnes thai would picpan 
■.i.idents foi careers iu»i uisi job-. 

However, simply integrating academic and vocational curricula will an nntplislt little it m 
i omsrs th.it are integrated are not rmtnous and challenging (/intently, must applied 
in adenue courses .uc rot accepted as satisfying adimsoons requiicinents in universitu 
li'Oufth there ate difTeunt r, »>( opinion about thr reasons foi this refund!, the quality »d 
many of these louiscs and i omsr manuals is icilamK .i facloi 
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Despite these problems, it is important to keep in imnd that integration cttorts aic still 
new, and there arc visible signs of pi ogress from yeai to year Pot example, the 
Assessment found that school dn.tiu.ts piovided teachers with more tunc in work on 
integration in the second year o! Perkins implementation than in the fust Moiccnci. a 
majority of students in higher- level vocational courses reported that their classes placed 
major emphasis on understanding scientific and mathematical concepts and on solving 
woik-reUucd problems In addition, the number of djslriets establishing cajeer academics 
doubled between 1990 and 1993 Rcscaich has shown that career academies and career 
magnet schools can improve retention and learning for students in the fust yeai or two of 
participation 

I .argr-scale integration will not be accomplished m a tew yeai s, it will require sustained 
effort and constant focus over a long period of lime States can help suhr.tantially in ihii 
process -- our suivey data show that the more stale support tor integration a district hay 
the further along it i\ hkcl> to be in integrating lis curricula 

Tech Prep 

Tech prep initial ives have expanded tremendously since the concept was first introduced 
in the rrud- 1980s I he 1990 Perkins Act added impetusio a movement already well undei 
wav As was the case with integration, districts that received Perkins funds took more 
steps to develop tcch-pup programs, on average, than did non-recipients Mot cover, the 
i^ cater the reported influence of the Perkins Act in a district, the moie steps it was Iikci\ 
to have taken to develop * icch prep program, holding other lacier v constant in the 
■tnalvsis 

In 1993 about one third of secondary school district?., an estimated 3817, reported tech 
prep initia*:vcs ; v ut met the Perkins definition ot tech-prep However, most of these 
initiatives weie in very eaily stages of development Some 399 districts reported thai 
tech -prep students- had gone on to the postsecondaiy phase ot the program, and 4-1 
post secondary institutions indicated that they had giaduated tcch-prq) students Since 
there are about i\\ districts to a community college in an average tech- prep program. we 
can estimate that ay o! W? approximately 20 1 distncts were participating in lullv 
developed tech -pi ep programs 

Despite, or perhaps because of. this rapid expansion, ieUi-piep piugiams conic in n 
bewildering sauety of sizes and shapes Some arc nothing more than relabeled vouti 
courses or work evpcneiKc progr arris Others comprise one or two applied academe ■• 
( omses Many air articulation agreements thai coordinate a few cxistmc high school 
courses with community college courses Still others are new and tentative, but relief a 
venous commitment to long-range, full-scale development And, as noted above, a 
iclativelv small number are fully developed programs resembling the Perkins model 

As in the case of intcgia'.iou. most tech-prep piogiams are relatively new. About hall o! 
those reported in our surveys were just getting started in 1992 Among the small numhei 
of well established programs, estimated retention talcs and rates of transition from 
secondary to postseeondarv education are quite respectable, though we must view the 
estimates with caution tor methodological reasons Some ol the newer piogiams vul! 
unquestionably mature mto programs that have hoth s*. >pc and depth, altliough we cannot 
fell how rnanv As v*uh intcuatiuit. ihe implcmcnution ot tech prep mir.t he vivucsl a-. :i 
long rnn^e process, bui one worth pursuing The presence of a large and active national 
lech-prcp movement is helping the process along 

Performance Standards 

While the implementatroii ol inlegjatioii and tech picp was a mixed bag n\ the 
Perkins requirement thai states develop systems of performance standutdt and measures 
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was bcin£ mot By 1 W most stales had exceeded the specific requiiemcnts of the Act. 
developing mote measures and applying Lhcm to more students than required By \. 
also, most districts had started to implement the standards and measures developed by 
their states One limitation is that most districts lack measures ot occupational skills 
although they would like to have them Such meascues arc to bo developed by the 
National Skill Standards Board established hy the Goals 7000 Educate Anient d Ai i 

Because these state systems ot standards and measures arc still new. important questions 
lerr.ain unanswered To what extent are the assessment systems being used as tools to 
ipspr.AC education through annua) cycles Ot evaluation and change, and to what cxten: 
are :hcy bci nr. viewed simply as ri.na requisitions by the state to wh.. Jisincis must 
respond 1 On average, arc students m programs covered hv those svstcniN aitiicvinv. m»-re 
t!un lhr\ uo-iM have othei\v*»\e" J I he systems wjil have to he mo:c Ij!!v dcveitipe.I 
before these questions can he answered 

CJommcnt on the Implementation o f Per kins Reforms 

The fact that stale ofliciah did a good job of developing the system* ot performance 
standard* and mcasuies called foi in the Perkins A< t it one indication thjt thev can pla> a 
major iclc in reforming secondary vocational education A second indication is the finduu; 
rh.V state support tor integtalion is strongly as>oCia(cd with progress in liu.d ell'mis to 
integrate \ third is the visible leadeiship that states mkIi a-. Washing inn. South Carohra 
and \eimont are providing in the reJorm of work onented education system* in then lota: 
dn'.oci* As of l''°V the Natmn.il Assessment identified 20 states that had developed 
l»uu a-* fisr \}yt reform nf \sork-reIatcd education 

I !:e l l J'J(. f Perkins Act decmphasi/ed the ioIc of the states m vuiation.ii education lefosin. 
i harmehnp. more resources to lot .ilitics m hope* o! stimulating ^ra.s loots chance Tins 
StMtcev seems to ha\C venerated a widespread but lov.-lc\cl ferment ol lefotm act.vitv 
.vrr* vMit much stiuUuie or directum I he National Assessment observe-, that the st.ites a:«. 
!■■ position to pjve I'realcr definition anil coherence to the'.e eirVr'.s. a?..J leiotiimci.d » 
\'r<y. »i new Pel kins Act encourage '..l.iles to plav a lead'.ric role in :he ie r.mnc i-l 
wink onented secondary education 

Special Populations 

THe Perkins -sets ( PW4, 1000) and then prrdccesvms have traditsonaliv provided Kinds 
foi tcco main purposes- I ) proprrvi improvement and 2) supplemental seivn.es loi sptu.il 
population students 1 Before the lerniation had sd aside ! mds loi supplemental 

services 1 he WO Act eliminated man> of the set-aside s, but built in trany guarantees for 
special population students and required districts receiving basic £>,rant funds to actively 
tecruit them into vocational education, where they wcie to he piovided with sei vice's 
uifVmcm in thor nerd". 

Th* Vational Assessment found that Perkins funds were Wn\ targeted on districts with 
hii'h concentiatious of special population studeul.v, as intended' lo addition, distiut .that 
icteivcd Perkins funds, especially urban districts with many spcciaJ i ^eds .students, 
piovided a widef lan^e ufvcrvn.es than others, as the legislation intended Nevenhelc-'j.. 
administrators repoited that not all studen! needs for services were hemp. met. even with 
combined federal, state, am! Knot funds 



I The I'WO Perkins An define:. special population student*- a* Piose wh<» ao» HisiNrd 
rd.i**irmna!iv mi rconomvaiiv <tis.n1v.intaned. ol limited hnpjish proheieruv. cmuMcd m 
Vi»( jtioml pro t M«im ri. »i* ,idiM< »n.il U » then e.eiiJn n m i oricitional institutions 
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The Nation.il Assessment also found some disturbing changes in vocational enrollments 
that may have been related to the legislation On the one hand, vocational enrollments had 
declined for ovci a decade On the other, enrollments ot spcciaJ population students hati 
unnamed ^i^.nr mi t!tsl li.c pK:p««:t!or. of special population students in vocational 
ci.uat.on ha.] gjaduaSv m.rc.t.sed. hegnr.in# around l 4 ^' 1 In vlK-vl. A and H students 
wen- leaving eoiaiior.al education lot academic coinses iUiiIc I) Minimis v*cjc <i mvmnik- 
sh.ire cd all vocational enrollments I his tendency ".vi must pronounced in the separate 
half dav area vocational schools, v».hjch in some ajcas uere becoming special needs 
schools I hus. bv tcuuiling spccul population students to vocational education and 
ttvtng to ensure that supplemental set vices would be available there, the legislation may 

* have contributed to the fct owing isolation and stigmalualion of vocational education ■ 
outcomes diametrically opposed to thv mlcxMled cduiatmii envisioned by the Perkins Act 

The Assessment round ■■«■ reason to a.»umc that special population students as a category 

* belonged in vocational edc;«alion rather than in academic ptogiams It is inn* "ha: 
vocational education t educes dropout t.itcs, especially lot the educationalh 
disadvantaged, and thai disabled students dcnvc some economic benefit?, from voeatiomil 
coursetakme On the other hand, there is no evidence that economic-ills disadvantaged or 
lunile\l-Uiiglishpio!iciCnCY Students aie bi-ticr of!" taking vocational education than an 
academic com so of sludv In any i a.se. the pai amount lon.stdeiaiion should be the 
educational interest of the individual student, not his or het picsumcd needs as a membei 
of a group Tuither if students nerd supplemental v-iwt.es. the> should not have to enrol 
m vocational t ouises m .-.dei to gel them I he services should he available to all student * 
who need them ree.udks. i«f eh«»si\". n-.uise or progra:r. 

Ufcoimrtc nd u linn \ 

1 he forer.oinp leads to th-«e htn.td to ommendations 

1 I he new legislation should not it y to balance piognuii improvement and 
supplemental services to spceiaJ populations Path^r. n should marshal federal resources 
for relonn -- integrated education, high standards, and chalk: mjjng couiscs to develop 
hjvtfi levels of cognitive skills, arrangements such as tech prep to facilitate entty into and 
umipldion of postsccondary education, work experience to tostcr a knowledge of the 
world of woik and ihc behavior and motivations it icquires The interests of special 
population Undents can best be served by ensuring that they paiticipate tiilly in the 
lefoiiiis, not b> adding supplemental services to the existing vocational education system 
Addilion.il services- should br nude available thiough a legislative vehicle tor education in 
gene id! suih as the Imptoving America's Schools Aci 

. ihc new legislation should etKouiage slates to take a leadership tole in the 
retoim ot vocational and £cneraj ed., cation Tin- lefotiu piogidius should encompass a 
bin if] vegmcnl of the student body and should piepare at least some Students for (out vca: 
(..illeges. .is well rtv pi osiding other up! ions One way to encourage state leadership is 
lhio;uh u'ii:j't-: live y. m* ^ r the S» l.oul m Wc-il t >ppoitiin;!ics Ac t is doing In the 
p. i .i .M!r . nAcismg t »imiii.i grafts r.vAn tin- IVilms A. ' have hern pirssuo-d hy loc.J 
.!;■ In- is in .il l iM,i?e liind*. hnudlv .ind luu- paneled out lunds in packages too sumJJ to 
make m-kh of .in mip.u t I he l t,, " i JVikn.s At 1 , unproved tlie situation MihsiantiaHv bv 
M'tiini' minimum want si/cs (oi loeal icupicnts In framing a new vocational education 
art. legislators can anticipate that the pressures on stales to allocate Rt least some funds to 
.ill loiahlu will eoritmue I o* using fedet al funds on leform will icquuc some \ --'vision 
to pi event trus ' btoad lasting " ol lednal funds lion, oc« itnng 

\ I he new legislation should piovide a limited but definite tnle lot the tedetal 
• inn en* lit add'tioM t.» <Ti( oii'm^'ip the state-, to lake the lead in tcfomung vocational 
md gci.i m etii i .i T it mi. the i ncr'rtm'ii! i art help by taking steps such as a) developing 
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standards jml measures that states localities c*m adopt voluntarily. I)) .supporting the 
development of hieh-qualitv inteiy-ited cummlw material* through consortia of slates, 
ami \) pifvidinp. funds for t.-aininq tcueheis to teach in mtcp.ratfcd settings, including the 
tr. a .:nint; i»f prospective teachers in eoile^es of education Assistant Secrclai) kappner's 
testmions jJset speaks t*« the need for hfitcr ujorduialioti <<1 vocation.*! edu. Mion. job 
? mi nine jnd other related dCUsitie-. .1 need vshich the Assessment documented 



Senator Jeffords, Senator Pell and members of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts and Humanities. My name is Susan Brown, and I am the Director of 
the Maine Youth Apprenticeship Program which is part of the Maine Technical College 
System. It is a pleasure and an honor to be here today to talk with you about my 
experience in working with a specific program within Maine's School -to- Work 
framework. 

In 1992, then Governor John McKeman saw the need for a School-to-Work initiative 
which would prepare Maine's young people for the twenty-first century. He realized 
that Maine's economic future depended on well-trained workers and that her citizens' 
future depended on skills training . He chose as the cornerstone of school-to-work , 
the Maine Youth Apprenticeship Program (MYAP) . This program, which begins in 
a student's junior year of high school, combines rigorous work-based training with 
a strong academic program, and it concludes with a year at one of Maine's seven 
Technical Colleges. The youth apprentice graduate attains a high school diploma, 
a C ertif icafe of Skill Mastery and is halfway to an associate degree , as well as having 
substantial work experience in one of 23 occupational areas. 

I have been asked to answer some specific questions for you today: 

1 . How does School-to- Work differ f romother vocational education and Tech-Prep 
programs? 

The Maine Youth Apprenticeship Program seeks to augment other programs, 
not to replace them. There are a vast number of young people who presently are not 
being well served by their educational experiences. Every strong technical 
education program enhances another, so the more good programs which are available 
the stronger the entire technical education system will be . In Maine , we have sought 
out linkages between youth apprenticeship and the Tech Prep and vocational 
education programs. Tech Prep's applied academics, for example, are uniquely 
suited to meet the academic needs of our youth apprentices; and the secondary 
technical schools offer many courses which complement our youth apprentices* work 
site experience . Some of our youth apprentices are students at vocational /technical 
centers, some come from college prep and others from the business or general 
education tracks. 

Of course, there are some key differences that should be noted. First, MYAP 
involves businesses directly in the education process with a uniquely structured 
work-based component unlike any other vocational or cooperative education program . 
To participate, students are required to assemble a portfolio and a resume and 
interview for the positions they want. Also, youth apprentices are guaranteed 
admission into one of our Technical Colleges for the third and final year of the 
program. Upon completion of the program, youth apprentice graduates receive a 
Certificate of Skill Mastery, which was developed specifically for this program, and 
they receive college credit. 



2. A) Why has School-to-Work, particularly in Maine, been so successful? 

Like many other states, Maine has been in economic transition for several 
years. Maine businesses and citizens are demanding more of their public schools, 
and the public has begun to see the value of preparing high school students for the 
workplace and for continued education. Youth apprenticeship and other school-to- 
work programs are addressing these vital needs. We are engaging high schools to 
adapt their programs, and we are asking the business community to step up and 
participate as full partners. We are providing a solid pathway to success for 
students who may not have been engaged before, and, I believe, we have designed 
an excellent program. 

Equally important , though , has been the leadership provided by Maine's chief 
executive, former Governor John McKeman, who created a vision of school-to- work 
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in Maine, as well as top government officials, leading educators and the CEOs of 
Maine's key businesses — ail of whom worked together to promote youth 
apprenticeship since its inception in 1992. Maine's present governor, Angus King, 
and the Maine Legislature have also supported the school -to- work initiative. 

B ) How can it be improved? 

School-to- work initiatives can be improved by providing incentives for schools 
to integrate wor'<-based learning into the curriculum, by abolishing the general 
track of study in schools and by revamping the teacher preparation curriculum in 
colleges and universities to include applied academics. I believe we should continue 
to explore ways to encourage business participation, perhaps through tax or other 
incentives. 

C) What roles have the federal, state and local governments played in 
implementing the School- to- Work program? 

At the federal level, the most significant involvement has come with the 
School-to Work Opportunities Act as Maine was one of eight states to receive initial 
funding. This money has been crucial in providing school support, standards 
development and curriculum modification. In addition, state government has 
provided funding and assistance with the design and implementation of school-to- 
work, as well as public leadership in the promotion of the initiative (state 
government, for example, provided help in clarifying rhild labor laws). Without 
those investments, the impact of this significant education l change would be far less 
and would occur much slower than it has. As school-to- work is implemented more 
fully and the Maine Youth Apprenticeship Program matures, we expect that local 
level involvement will continue to deepen and increase in significance. 

3) How can the federal government better coordinate School-to-Work and vocational 
education, and federal legislation such as the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Goals 2000 Educate America Act, The Job Training Partnership Act and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act? 

Better coordination can be provided by allowing states to have flexibility in 
developing programs, particularly those that cross department lines. 

Because School-to-Work is so new, both the framework and the funding need 
to be retained. Elimination of funding at this point would seriously reduce our 
ability to implement school reform. 

4) How has business become involved in School-to-Work? 

The involvement and full participation of businesses is at the very core of 
youth apprenticeship. Maine business people — CEOs, managers, front-line 
workers — have contributed to every aspect of the program, including the basic 
design, performance assessment, curriculum and more. Businesses have also 
contributed financially — they are assessed a .\. j of approximately $5,000 for each 
youth apprentice, covering the student's stipend, insurance and college tuition 
costs. This year, Maine businesses will contribute about $750,000 to the program. 
Businesses are also required to provide a "meister" for each youth apprentice, a 
company employee who supervises and mentors tne student in the workplace. They 
are also working more closely with their local schools tu develop a curriculum which 
more fully reflects the needs of the workplace. 

5) What are the ro'es of secondary schools and post secondary institutions in 
facilitating School-to-Work? 

The link with the technical colleges is one of the most important components 
of the Maine Youth Apprenticeship Program. Each youth apprentice is guaranteed 
admission into a college if he or she meets the academic requirements. The technical 
colleges recognize the value of the workplace experience by allowing up to fifteen 
credit hours. The technical colleges also award a Certificate of Completion at the 
end of the program, and the youth apprentice Ls halfway to an associates degree in 
Workplace Technology. 

Secondary schools and vocational schools are providing the academic portion 
of the program. They have formed consortia to develop the academic portion of the 
program by integrating the workplace competencies with the academic curricula. 

In conclusion, this Ls an exciting initiative which combines school-based and work- 
based learning by providing students with occupational skills and a strong academic 
foundation, while making the connection between school and work. It also makes a 
critical link with higher education at a time* when post secondary education and 
technical skills are becoming essential pari s of most jobs. This program is truly a 
collaboi alive venture between schools a- id businesses in Kaine with schools 
providing the educational component and businesses providing the work-place 
component. B' rause this program is changing fundamentally the school, work ana 
student cultures, it has been and continues to be challenging. 
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Because educators have promoted a four year college education as the best option for 
all students, many view any other choice as second rate. This program has helped 
adults recognize there are other options which are equally valuable. People as 
diverse as the former Commissioner of Education, a senior vice-president at one of 
Maine's largest businesses and a single mother who cannot afford college tuition for 
her child see this program as desirable for one or more of their children. A 
graduating youth apprentice has said that when she has childrp:., she wants them 
to participate in the Maine Youth Apprenticeship Program. 

We are changing the way young people view themselves. We are also changing the 
way schools and businesses view our young people . Because of the responsibilities 
these youth apprentices accept and because of the support they receive as they 
bridge the path from youth to adulthood, these young people far exceed our 
expectations. The first chapter of this program is coming to a close as our first 
class of youth apprentices are graduating. We are proud of these young people as 
they complete their first year at a technical college . Some are being hired by their 
present employer, some are continuing at a technical college and some plan to 
complete a four year degree. We have called them pioneers: they have called 
themselves guinea pigs. By whatever name they have been successful. 

[Additional material is retained in the files of the committee.] 
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BACKGROUND 

The California Community College System, with Its 106 collerjes. Is me World's 
largest system of higher education. Its enrollment of 1.4 million students represents 
more than 20% of our nation's community college population The Comrnun'rty 
Colleges represent more man 74% of all of the students enrolled in lug her education 
ki California. Over 960,000 of those students are enrolled In the system's 350 
vocatjonalrtecrinical programs. In addition, Community Colleges provide customized 
education and training to more than 150,000 employees in over 1000 companies 
annually. Clearly. Community Colleges are a primary vehicle for workforce 
preparation and in that role they contnbute significantly io the economy of California, 
to the global competitiveness of rts business and industry and to the qualrty of life of 
fts dtteens. 

California received $115 million in Perkins funds in 1994-95. of which approximately 
46% (or $50 million) went to the Community Colleges. Although Perkins funds 
ropresent only 4-5% of the State's budget for vocational education, thoy are critical 
to the colleges' ability to improve thoir programs. Through a very focused state and 
local planning process, Perkins funds have created change throjrjhnut the high 
school and community college systems in California 



WHAT HAS WORKED UNDER PERKINS 

Three funding titles under Perkins have had the most Impact in U»l:f«».ma I hoy are 
Tech Prep, StMe Leadership and Basic Grants to local sieges. 

1. Tech Prep 

In California Toch Prep is jointly administered by the State Dopaitmem or tducation 
and the Chancellor's Office through 85 local consortia of over 600 hlun schools, 106 
community colleges and thousands of businoss partners Tech Prop runds have 
provided curriculum development and faculty training which ensuro smdonts a 
aoamlcss transition from htgh school to college. Tho methodologies within Tech 
Prop rest or. sound pnnciples of learning That is. theory is integrated with practice 
and classroom based learning is interwovon with work based leairina Tech Prep 
activities within two districts provide examples of tho impsct of thir. piuciram. 
particularly as ft effects teacher training and tho mvolvoment of h isin-ss in 
cuniculum dovelopmont. 
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Coast Community College, its high schools and businesses have established an 
Integrated Academics Training Center To date, over 400 high school and 
community college teachers of Science, Mathematics, English and Communication 
have been trained In this **real world" methodology. Teachers are excited and their 
excitement Is evident In the classroom. Students are no longer esking "Why do I 
need to Know this?* because they are constantly applying what they a're learning. 

Buameee wxl ir.duetry partner* plan a eignrficarrt role In Toch Prep education. They 
(1) participate in curricula development; (2) serve as guest teachers and as adjunct 
faculty; (3) provide worksite experience, career orientation and job shadowing 
experiences for students; and (4) donate materials and equipment 

State Center Community CoHege District its 29 high schools and its Chamber of 
Commerce established the Fresno County Employment Competency Program 
Their goal Is to graduate high school students with the critical skills necessary to be 
successful. These skills (English, social and interpersonal communication, 
mathematics, critical thinking, work ethics, and technology) are congruent with those 
outlined in the Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) 
report Employers come into ihe classroom and assuss students' knowledge and 
skills, review their attendance records, portfolios, team building experiences and 
grade point averages. Seventy-five employers are involved In pilot testing this 
program at five high schools 

Business partners help create new curriculum. One example Is the Caterpillar 
Diesel Program. The partners include Quinn Caterpillar. Kings River Community 
College and five local high schools. Quinn has provided a staff person to team with 
the faculty in developing the curriculum and Implementing the program. In addition, 
Quinn has provided tn excess of $250,000 in equipment and instructional supplies. 

Tech Prep has not only created the much needed collaboration betwoan high 
schools, community colleges and the business community; rt js creating the most 
significant grassroots reform in educaDon Through the integration of the traditional 
arts, sciences, humanities, and vocational cumculum, Tach Prop is breaking down 
barriers between st idents, faculty and business These programs recognize that a 
"high-skilled, high -wage" workforce must demonstrate the positive trails associated 
with reliable workers and responsible citizens as well as the technical skills and 
general knowledge necessary to begin the job and participate in life lung learning. 
The State Council on Vocational Education (SCOVE) has conducted hearings 
throughout California regarding the Perkins Act. To their question: "What is working 
well?*, the unanimous response was 'Tech Prop". 



2. Stato Leadership 

Those funds have been used to (1) efficiently tram faculty to integrate academic and 
vocational education. (2) build model curricula to meet emerging srauv/lde needs; 
(3) leverage other public end private funds for program Improvemeri. and (4) build a 
state level performance outcomos accountability system. 

Given the speod of change, the multiple locations of a business or industry, the 
mobility of society and the limited resources, colleges can no longer liford to 
develop curncula campus by campus. In California, colleges havo foimod consortia 
to develop model curricula In emerging fields Some examples include 
environmental technology, advanced transportation, biotechnology and core 
manufactunng technology. In environmental technology, the Camrnuinty Colleges, 
In partnership with the Unrvorsrty of California in Davis and Livermoro National 
Laboratories developed curricula which Includes regulatory requirements, disposal 
and reduction of hazardous wastes. Chemistry faculty In 27 colleges worn retrained 
to deliver this vocational cumculum Tins program was expanded to i vo Western 
states through the formation of Partners in Environmental Technology Education 
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(PETE) and is now a national program funded through the U.S. Depanment of 
Energy and National Science Foundation. In partnership with the California Trade 
and Commerce Agency and the University of California, the Community Colleges 
9upport Regional Centers to assist businesses with environmental compliance. 

The California Council on Science and Technology Identified over 400 000 potenbat 
jobs in California In advanced transportation The Community Colleges in 
partnership with Sunllne Transit Southern Pacific Gas and other stat^ agencies 
developed a model Compressed Natural Gas curriculum to trein technicians io 
install and repair alternative fuel vehicles. The Department of Defense has provided 
funds to expand this program to frve additional sites and to retrain displaced defense 
workers as alternative fuel technicians. To date, the public dollars Invested have 
leveraged private funds at a three to one ratio. Currently, there is pending State 
legislation to enable penalty funds from compliance violations to be used to further 
expand this program. 



The development of the biotechnology consortium and the development of the core 
manufacturing program are additional examples of using Perkins funds to leverage 
other public and private sector funds to create new programs and train faculty and 
students to meet the workforce preparation needs of California. Community 
Colleges are strategically positioned to provide the training necessary to transition 
now technologies from the research laboratories to the workplace. 

State leadership funds from Perkins have been used in California to cieate an 
accountability system of performance outcome measures of its vocational programs. 
The Unemployment Insurance (Ul) wage records are matched with student records 
to provide an efficient and inexpensive method of tracking students' earnings after 
leaving college. Preliminary data indicate that students who complete the Associate 
Degree earn significantly higher salaries and are unemployed less frequently than 
students who only complete high school. These data can be aggregated by college, 
by program and by special population to determine the State's progress in enabling 
economically and academically disadvantaged students, physically dibbled students 
and fimited English proficient students to succeed These data can aLo be broken 
down by age, ethnicity and gender. While wages earned is not an Inclusive or 
perfect measure of the value added Impact of education, it is a powouul measure in 
that it occurs outside the classroom and focuses on an objective outcome measure 
that students, parents and taxpayers understand. 



3. Basic Grants 

Allocations to local colleges an a major source of program improvement funds 
Perkins funds m this category ax> allocated to colleges to 0) train fa.-Jlty to 
develop and integrate academic and vocational curricula, and (2) accrue equipment 
to enable students to meet Industry standaide. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OP PERKINS 

While the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 
has worked well for California, there Is room for improvement. Specifio 
recommendatlons include - 

1. Focus funds on program Improvement for all studonti utilizing state leadership 
and basic grants to Integrate academic and vocational educat : >n, uain faculty 
and expand Tech Prep to become tlih pervasive model for delivering vocational 
and technical education 

2 Focus accountability on student outcome (not process) measuios utilizing 
unemployment insurance wage dati In this manner, Statn and local education 
agencies would be held accountable for the success of alt stodonti. including 
females and members of special populations Focusing on procet.. measures 
such as concentrations of special oopulabons and types of service ;, limits the 
flexibility of looal providers and diverts attention from program irnptovomcnt. 
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3. Provide tax incentives fo r business and industry to encourage them to provide 
curriculum development, internships for facufty and students and donate 
equipment. While business and Industry benefit from improved educational 
programs, the ultimate beneficiary Is the economy and thus, the investment of 
tax dollars is appropriate. 

4. Ensure thai Perkins funds flow through the Federal and Siate Dopartmonts of 
Education. Since 1990, Perkins funds have worked to effect educational reform 
and program improvement and have been used effectively to leverage other 
funds. States are not equally prepared to handle block grants with assurance 
that those funds would be utilized to improve vocational and technical education 
programs, tnus, to include Perkins in block grants to states could interrupt a 
program that Is working and put Perkins programs at nsk while states are trying 
to develop systems to ensure collaboration. School to Work funds can serve as 
a pilot test Q'i federal, state and local efforts to build collaborative systems 
utilizing funds from both education and labor. This effort should be tested before 
other prog'sms are block granted 



RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING CONSOLIDATION OF 
FEDEftAL J09 TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Community Colleges also play a critical role m workforce training and development 
As Congress considers consolidation of Federal job training iun'Js for states. I would 
urge you to design the paiameters to ensure that state and local entities do not 
waste federal dollars by creating parallel structures to administer the funds For 
example, Community College districts are legal enliiier, w;th 'ioards or Trustees v/ho 
..•ire locally elected otticlais. They have the administrative aod financial systems In 
placo to ensure accountability for the funds. Their programs are accredited end 
they are buDdlng student outcome aricountabilNy systems They have electronic 
infrastructures and communication networks In place to nanage data *ind deliver 
instruction. Community Colleges have a long history of partnerships with business, 
Industry, government and other segments of education They have a successful 
track record in providing support services to ensure access, admissions, counseling, 
placement* and financial aid. Additionally, many provide asi stance with chlldcarc, 
Transportation, and housing They provide flexible schedules in which their facilities 
are available from 7:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. and on weekends. Their programs vary 
frjm full semesters to customized short term training Community Collages are 
within driving distance of most citizens and are uniquely able to provide !rfe long 
teaming opportunrties for employers whose employees are in need of ;ontinuous 
training as well as for the unemployed and the emerging workforce 

Community colleges are truly an "American invention". I hey are desiijiiGd with 
flexibility to adapt to the needs of thnir local communities They are Ei.ong 
contributors to the economy and have tremendous potential in rebuilding America's 
middle class. Federal dollars should be spent to augment and improve: programs 
and to leverage other funds. Federal funds should not be spent to crunle or suppon 
parallel administrative structures that exist only to administer fedeial funds at the 
state or local love I 



[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 



BUILDING A BETTER WORKFORCE: BUSINESS' 
ROLE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1995 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, 
of the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Jeffords (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Jeffords, Gorton, Pell, and Kennedy. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

Senator Jeffords. I am pleased to have all of you here, and now 
I am going to say goodbye, because we are moving. We are in the 
middle of a number of roll call votes, probably 30 or 40, lasting 10 
minutes each. The only way we can hold a hearing and have it be 
in any cogent form will be to move it over to the Capitol. Unfortu- 
nately, when we move over to the Capitol, the room available has 
very limited space for the audience. We will be moving to the Com- 
merce Committee room, which is on the first floor in the Capitol, 
Room S-146. 

Thus, I will give my opening statement, because I have time now 
to do that, and then I will recess the hearing temporarily as we 
move over to S-146. That way, when there is a vote, since they are 
running one right after the other, I can vote twice within a minute 
and have 16 or 18 minutes of uninterrupted discussion. So that is 
what we will be doing. 

So let me first of all thank all of you for your patience. I know 
we have been moving the times around, but now we are moving the 
location around, so we have all of that variety to keep you inter- 
ested. So I thank you for your patience. 

I especially want to thank the witnesses for their cooperation. 

The first nearing I held this year focused on the important role 
of business in education. I noted the fact that over one-half of high 
school seniors in this country graduate functionally illiterate, which 
creates a substantial drain on our economy. 

We have the charts — wonderful. As you can see from the literacy 
chart, the red is for those who graduate functionally illiterate, and 
obviously, the yellow indicates those who are literate, and the chart 
gives you information on those two. [Chart A-may be found in the 
appendix.] In real terms, this amounts to more than $500 billion a 
year in a drain on our economy. That is $225 billion directly in the 
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marketplace, $208 billion for welfare expenditures, and $43 billion 
for the cost of crime to our society. In addition, United States com- 
panies spend roughly $200 billion each year in remedial and em- 
ployment training. [Chart B-may be found in the appendix.] 

It is interesting that European business competitors spend a like 
amount, but they spend it on the 15 to 19-year-old students before 
they graduate. 

This drag on our economy is perhaps one reason why productiv- 
ity in the United States has grown much slower than in competitor 
nations. The next chart demonstrates where our productivity is rel- 
ative to other nations. [Chart C-may be found in the appendix.] 

On an individual level, the consequences are equally devastating. 
[Chart D-may be found in the appendix.] Over the past 20 years, 
the only people who have increased their real earnings are those 
with at least a 4-year postsecondary degree. That is a postsecond- 
ary degree. Everyone else has fallen. Especially the high school 
dropouts are the ones who have taken the biggest drop and who 
are earning 33 percent less than they did 20 years ago. 

Two weeks ago, the first detailed American business survey was 
released by the United States Department of Education. This study 
found that a 10 percent increase in the educational attainment of 
a company's workforce resulted in an 8.6 percent increase in pro- 
ductivity; whereas a 10 percent increase in the value of capital 
stock, such as tools, buildings, and machinery resulted in only a 3.4 



to correct our educational problems. 

The Motorola Corporation is one shining example of a business' 
success in investing heavily in education and training. Motorola is 
a $22.2 billion manufacturer of cellular phones, computer chips and 
other products. This year, Motorola will spend almost $150 million 
for a minimum of 40 hours of training to each of its 132,000 em- 
ployees, which amounts to more than 4 percent of its payroll allo- 
cated for training. This is 3 percent above the American industrial 
average. Since 1990, Motorola has seen its annual sales rise by 18 
percent, while earnings have increased 26 percent. Motorola's goal 
is that by the end of the decade, every employee will study 80 to 
100 hours per year, amounting to $300 million. 

Over the last several years, we have seen greater involvement by 
businesses in our educational system. Goals 2000 and the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act are examples of business working with 
Federal, State and local leaders in developing educational initia- 
tives that will benefit not only students, but our economy. 

In the book, "Reinventing Education," Louis Gerstner, chairman 
and CEO of IBM, writes: "Business is not only a major stakeholder 
in the issue of education quality- it is the only potential source of 
mayor institutional pressure on the system. Without business pres- 
sure to improve the schools, there will be no one else to act. And 
if no one acts, the schools will ultimately fail to change and fail to 
prepare our students and citizens adequately for the next century." 

Today we will hear from an array of business leaders who will 
share their experiences regarding their involvement in our edu- 
cational system generally and vocational education in particular. 
Their testimony will assist us in answering two important ques- 
tions, questions which serve as our guide for this year's job train- 
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ing, vocational education and adult education consolidation discus- 
sion. One, how can we design an education and training delivery 
system that will meet the challenges posed by a competitive global 
economy? Two, what should the roles of the Federal Government, 
State and local governments and the private sector, particularly 
business, in both designing and implementing an education and 
training system? 

A recent BusinessWeek cover story was about the relationship 
between business and education. It posed the question: "Will 
Schools Ever Get Better?" We must all strive to see that by the 
turn of the century, the cover story will read: "American Schools 
First in the World. 

Thank you. We will now recess the hearing and go for the big 
move from here to the Commerce Committee room. Right now, of 
course, we are on the floor fighting for appropriations and money, 
so that is why I have to keep a close eye on what is going on there. 

Thank you very much. We will recess temporarily and reconvene 
in S-146. 

[The subcommittee recessed at 10:15 a.m., to reconvene at 10:34 
a.m., in room S-146, U.S. Capitol.] 

Senator Jeffords. I just met Senator Pell in the hall, and he 
told me to go ahead, so we will go ahead; and I have just voted, 
so we will have about 15 minutes of uninterrupted time, and I will 
call the hearing back to order. 

Our first witness today is Hedrick Smith. In addition to his cur- 
rent position as editor-in-residence at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Foreign Policy Institute, he is a Pulitzer Prize- winning, former 
New York Times correspondent, author, and creator of major tele- 
vision documentaries. 

I am especially honored that Mr. Smith is able to join us again 
today, after participating last month as moderator of the historic 
National Education Summit which was convened by Secretaries 
Riley and Bell, the current and former heads of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, and myself. 

I am also pleased to announce that Mr. Smith has published an- 
other monumental book this week, entitled, "Rethinking America." 
This enlightened new book should be required reading for anyone 
who cares about education and the future of our country. It ex- 
pands on Mr. Smith's documentary series, "Challenge to America," 
which shows how innovators in America, Japan and Germany are 
making schools, business, jobs and people work more effectively to 
meet the challenges of the new global economy. 

Rick, it is a pleasure to have you with us again, and again I want 
to thank you for the efforts you have made for this country and 
comment you for your recent book. 

STATEMENT OF HEDRICK L- SMITH, FOREIGN POLICY INSTI- 
TUTE, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ADVANCED 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Mr. Smith. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your kind 
remarks. As always, it is a pleasure to be with you. 

1 welcome the opportunity to talk about an issue that I have 
learned from my travels around this country is far more important 
than many issues that get a larger spotlight here inside the Belt- 
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way, and that is the education of the vast majority of our average 
American high school students. 

Americans take great pride in being number one, and so it was 
reassuring last year when the World Economic Forum of Switzer- 
land reported that for the first time in nearly a decade, the United 
States was once again the world's most competitive economy. 

But that praise was accompanied by a warning. The World Eco- 
nomic Forum warned that America's global economic leadership 
would erode in the future unless the United States devoted more 
resources and higher priority to worker retraining and a more ef- 
fective education of America's youth for global economic competi- 
tion, as your charts and comments showed at the start of this hear- 
ing. 

That estimate is echoed by many of America's most thoughtful 
business leaders. From large corporations such as Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Motorola, and Ashland Oil Corporation of Kentucky, to the 
Chamber of Commerce in Tulsa, OK, to small banks in rural Mis- 
souri, or little industrial firms in Georgia or Minnesota, I have 
heard chief executives complain again and again that all too often, 
they found that the American high school diploma is in their words 
"not worth the paper it is written on." 

The high cost of America's educational shortfall has been under- 
scored by CEOs such as IBM's Lou Gerstner who in a recent book, 
"Reinventing Education," cited a survey by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers that — and these are really striking statis- 
tics — 30 percent of American companies cannot reorganize work ac- 
tivities because employees cannot learn new jobs, and 25 percent 
cannot upgrade their products, because their employees cannot 
learn the necessary skills. So the skills and the education sit there 
right at the heart of business. 

By Gerstner's estimate, which was more conservative than yours, 
I noted, corporate America must spend $30 billion a year on reme- 
dial education — and I have heard other estimates up to $200 bil- 
lion — for its new workers. And American industry is losing another 
$25 to $30 billion each year because of the low levels of worker lit- 
eracy. Says Gerstner: "We cannot squander $60 billion and remain 
competitive." And your figures were even larger, so that under- 
scores the point. 

The implications are clear: A much more effective partnership be- 
tween business and education is critical to our economic future as 
a Nation, our standard of living as a people, our quality of life. 

America is justifiably proud of its college-level education, but 
educators tell us that roughly 70 percent of America's young people 
do not complete 4 years of college, and that 70 percent is the back- 
bone of our future workforce. 

Business leaders assert that now and in the foreseeable future, 
roughly 70 percent of the jobs in the American economy will not 
require a 4-year bachelor's degree. But a high-performance econ- 
omy does require a much more effective education than what most 
American high schools are now providing the average teenager. 

Global competition has put on enormous pressure in high tech 
manufacturing and the service industry for workers who can oper- 
ate computer-run machines, paralegals, radiologists, engineering 
technicians, medical technicians, technical workers for research 
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and science, a brighter, more versatile, computer-literate genera- 
tion of employees tor service industries across-the-board. In other 
words, modern, high-tech industry needs high-skilled people to a 
far greater degree than ever before. So a mushrooming need is out 
there. 

American industry is crying out for American education to supply 
many more world-class workers at the high school level, and that 
is what is important. Yet a serious gap remains — the educational 
shortfall underscored by the World Economic Forum. 

The most innovative American businesses, educators, and local 
communities have discovered that a solution to that educational 
gap lies in forging a close partnership between business and edu- 
cation. And before the hearing, I had the pleasure of meeting some 
of those who are here today, forming that kind of partnership. Typ- 
ical of American industry's drive to regain global leadership, these 
American innovators have sought out the best practices worldwide, 
which is worth underling— the best practices worldwide— ready to 
learn from anyone, even from foreign competitors. 

In rethinking education, American innovators in place as diverse 
as Wisconsin, Maine, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Boston or Tulsa have 
taken a leaf from Germany s book, and it is worth taking a mo- 
ment, even in precious time such as yours. In Germany, rough lv 
two-thirds of the Nation's teenagers take what the Germans call 
"dual education," that is, combining classroom learning with train- 
ing on the job. vil 

This is not mere vocational training in a school shop class in the 
school building. It involves several years of high school age stu- 
dents working right in the factory, or in the bank, or in the hos- 
pital, or the newspaper, or the insurance company, or the elec- 
tronics giant, trying to learn a trade or a profession. 

In 400 different career fields, German business and the public 
school system have collaborated to fashion world-class education 
and training— physics classes that help a future auto worker un- 
derstand robots; economics and finance classes that fit modern 
banking; chemistry classes that help a young printer learn ow to 
put up to 20 colors of ink and design on all kinds of surfaces with 
precision and clarity. 

The German example has been taken as an inspiration in a vari- 
ety of American States and cities in the past few years. Wisconsin 
began a dual-education apprenticeship-style program for high 
school students in its globally-oriented high-tech printing industry 
just in 1991. The first experiment was such a resounding success 
that the progra.n has quickly spread to banking, insurance, health 
care, electronics, engineering, tourism, auto technology and general 
manufacturing. 

From a handful of print ships and 21 apprentices in two commu- 
nities in 1991, Wisconsin's youth apprenticeship program has 
spread to 200 businesses training 450 students from 85 high 
schools all across the State this past year, and the program is set 
for another quantum jump next fall. 

Pennsylvania, Maine, Arkansas, Massachusetts, Northern New 
York State, have similar programs underway. California and Or- 
egon have a local variation — high schools that include career acad- 
emies with close links to local businesses. In Boston, the hospitals 
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and the financial industry have mounted a dedicated effort to edu- 
cate and train inner-city youth for careers in their fields. In Tulsa, 
the lead has been taken by the Chamber of Commerce and the ma- 
chine tool industry. 

Far-sighted American companies like Motorola, Boeing, and 
Xerox have mounted new partnerships with high schools in their 
immediate areas to upgrade education for the average students — 
the average students — not as a matter of altruism, but as a matter 
of enlightened self-interest. 

Mr. Chairman, to tne as a reporter going around the country, the 
most striking thing is the enormous enthusiasm for these programs 
for all the participants, from the business leaders to the teachers 
to the parents to the students. You find kids who are now excited 
about learning, kids who previously were turned off. And that is an 
enormous change. 

So the idea of a business-education partnership is beginning to 
take root, but many people simply do not know how to begin. In 
many areas of our country, the gulf between business and edu- 
cation is enormous. They speak different languages they have dif- 
ferent concerns, they eye each other warily. Tney go their separate 
ways, and then they wonder why business is unhappy and edu- 
cation is chastised. 

It is also worth noting that the Council of Education of the 
States reports that fewer than 5 percent of America's 110,000 
schools have begun fundamental education reform, and no more 
than one to 2 percent have actually completed 5 or 6 years of re- 
form. So that while there is a lot going on, there is an enormous 
amount that needs to take place. 

Rethinking education requires forcing new relationships. It in- 
volves business and education accepting joint responsibility — some- 
thing new for us— joint responsibility for educating all students, for 
educating and training a large majority of average American teen- 
agers — the mid-kids who are not college-bound, the ones who 
showed up on those charts of yours as not being qualified to move 
into that global economy. 

This rethinking of education means sitting down with each other 
to find common ground, to come up with money and ways to re- 
write school courses, to train industry mentors, to retrain teachers, 
to devise both industrial and educational standards that meet the 
test of global competition — in short, that offer the best practices in 
the world to America's young people. 

Where this has been attempted in a small number of States and 
communities, the results have been so strikingly successful that 
early experiments are spreading. But nationwide, the effort is still 
very modest. By comparison, to go back to some of the numbers you 
cited, West German industry spends about $15 billion a year on its 
apprenticeship training programs. If you take their population and 
compare it to ours, American industry would have to be spending 
$60 billion a year. And isn't it interesting— that is the $60 billion 
that Lou Gerstner, the CEO of IBM, said American industry was 
now wasting because it has to do remedial education, and it is un- 
able to upgrade its own products and its own processes because its 
workers are not skilled and educated enough to carry out the high- 
er-tech, more modern, more globally competitive practices. 
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Instead of losing that money on lost opportunities, or spending 
it on remedial education, wouldn't it make much more sense to 
spend the money up front on a world-class dual education system 
that would build a more solid future for the American middle class, 
the American economy as a whole, and our children and their fu- 
ture? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much for another superb 
statement. 

I want to concentrate on where you left off, and that is with the 
problems of replication. We have 110,000 schools, K through 12, in 
this country, and I would be amazed if even one percent are doing 
that well— I hope they are, but going from one percent to 100 per- 
cent is going to take a maximum effort on the part of business and 
educators. 

Again, going back to the figures, when 55 percent of the kids who 
graduate now are functionally illiterate, and that does not include 
the 10 or 15 percent dropouts — a huge number. 

I have been getting myself into trouble with Washington, DC be- 
cause I point out similar statistics in the District. Five years ago, 
they made a study, and they said if you accomplish these certain 
goals, educational outcomes will improve. Well, a few of the schools 
did those things, and we have about three or four schools now that 
are really good; out the others went down, and I am afraid similar 
things are happening around the country. And I am also a little 
concerned to hear tnat Wisconsin is rather piqued because the 
"leader of the cause" has left. A lot of these initiatives are driven 
by one business, one man or woman, who is really extraordinary 
and can see the way. 

So how does this country in the near future get its act together 
so that we can see the kinds of improvements that are needed? As 
you know, we have Goals 2000, which is very controversial— why, 
I am not sure — but how do we get there, what do we do? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I think you have hit on the absolutely critical 
problem. As Governor Thomas Kean, the former Governor of New 
Jersey, remarked to me, the problem in the 1980's, as he put it and 
many others have, was trying to devise ways to generate the best 
practices, a world-class education, and particularly for these aver- 
age kids, because for the college-bound we have done very well for 
a very long time. 

We now have the models — you have some here from Boston and 
from Boeing Company, and from other places, Tennessee, northern 
New York State, Wisconsin, and others. The reason issue is how do 
we replicate, how do we multiply, how do we get up to a scale 
where this is beginning to make an enormous amount of difference. 

Let me just share what I have heard as a reporter— because I am 
certainlv not an expert in these fields; I am just sharing what other 
people nave told me. Again and again, people will say that seed 
money and collaboration are absolutely critical — the collaboration 
being local business, but often national business — the American 
Electronics Association, the American Printing Association, the 
American Insurance Association, the American Banking Associa- 
tion, American Business Roundtable. Having large organizations 
like those, particularly those that cut nationwide, take part in the 
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concept in pushing this kind of dual education and also in helping 
set the standards is absolutely critical — a comment that Lou 
Gerstner made that you cited in your opening statement Business 
has to underhand that institutionally, it is about the only force 
that is really pushing this kind of change, apart from individual 
community groups or individual parents or individual foundations 
and so forth. 

The second thing is that it is very difficult for people to break 
down barriers. Teachers are uncomfortable with business people 
coming into the classroom. Business people are uncomfortable 
doing more than, say, doing volunteer work at the school or giving 
outmoded or outdated computers to the school. That is what I 
mean when I said not being altruism, but being enlightened self- 
interest. So it is terribly important for the business people to begin 
to see that they need to engage and overcome some of these bar- 
riers. And then, of course, the politicians need to get involved, pub- 
lic policy people. 

And finally, it takes money. It may not take an enormous 
amount of money, but particularly at the beginning, this is the 
kind of thing where you are in a start-up effort. It is venture cap- 
ital that is important. A businessman is looking at this and he says 
it makes sense, but which one of his senior workers is he going to 
use as a mentor to train the high school apprentices, and is that 
worker prepared to be a mentor? He may be an excellent worker, 
but does that worker know anything about teaching? Well, you may 
have to run a short course — maybe not a very long one. And where 
is the money going to come from. The business person is already 
putting out a certain amount for the apprentice. He is going to give 
the workers time. So training for the mentors, and training for the 
teachers to reorient the courses, developing a new kind of curricu- 
lum as well. 

It is not large amounts of capital, but some kind of seed money 
is important here, and the people who have gotten started — as I 
notice in reading some of the other statements — have depended on 
foundation grants here and there. If we are going to get it up to 
scale, we are going to have to decide that this is nationally as im- 
portant to us as it is to the Germans, or to other countries in Eu- 
rope, and we are going to have to put some kind of national com- 
mitment behind it. 

We may not be talking about big bucks, but something which 
helps break the ice, start the process, and get the momentum going 
is clearly something that has been important in some communities 
that I have been to around the country. 

Senator Jeffords. I think you may have already answered this 
in part, but the inertia within the existing school systems, at least 
in my experience, is so hard to combat, and that is certainly the 
case here in Washington, DC. You have built-in teachers' unions, 
set-ups that are used to dealing with things one way, not used to 
meeting with business people, and do not Know how to reach out. 
How do we overcome that? 

Mr. Smith. That seems to be something that is handled, from 
what I have seen, differently in every local or State level. There is 
no single formula. 

9^: 
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In Tulsa, OK, for example, it was the Chamber of Commerce that 
became most exercised and worried about this, and it took them 
well over a year, a year and a half, sitting down with local high 
school principals and administrators and junior college administra- 
tors to persuade them that there was something here that needed 
to be done in the educational system. That is probably the biggest 
hurdle to overcome, and it takes leadership, it takes spokesmen — 
Governor Thompson of Wisconsin has certainly been a very impor- 
tant leader in this, as have some other political leaders. I under- 
stand Governor Weld is doing more in Massachusetts than he was 
initially. 

So there are individual political leaders who have to help brealc 
the ice. And I think the other thing is shared experience. If there 
is a successful experience in Wisconsin or Massachusetts or Penn- 
sylvania or Maine — the former Governor of Maine was very impor- 
tant in this process to getting it going — using those leaders to go 
around and help other communities to score that breakthrough is 
terribly important. It is hard to break through with the educators, 
but what is interesting is that if people can begin to perceive this 
as an opportunity and an exciting chance to rethink and rekindle 
their wnole approach, rather than seeing it as a threat to their 
jobs — because in fact it is not; it is actually an uplift — if they can 
be persuaded to see that, what you find is that teachers begin to 
turn around, and they begin to grab hold of it. But that is a very 
difficult learning and adjustment process. 

Senator Jeffords. In your book, you spend a considerable length 
of time on what are cultural differences, out really educational pol- 
icy differences, in the primary grades, grades one through 6 in par- 
ticular. How can you be sure to bring all of the young people along 
in the learning process and not leave many behind? 

You point out how our system seems to reward the bright ones, 
but that in Japan, there is a tendency to have the bright ones bring 
everybody else along, at least up through the first grades, in order 
to make sure they are not left behind. 

Mr. Smith. What is interesting is that when you talk to Ameri- 
cans — and I am sure you have run into it, too — about the kind of 
dual-education system focused on the noncollege-bound that I have 
been talking about and that you are going to talk about through 
the rest of this hearing, many Americans will immediate react by 
saying, "That is tracking. We do not want to do that. That is track- 
ing, and that is unfair. It is particularly unfair to the kinds who 
are to wind up in there." I would contend that it is a lot more fair 
than leaving them in general education, which does not prepare 
them for anything. 

But what is interesting is that as you talk to educators and trav- 
el around other countries, Germany and Japan in particular, which 
I looked at as well as the United States, we actually begin tracking 
students far earlier than any other major industrial countries. We 
grade from first grade on. If you go into a German school in first 
and second grades, there is no grading; there are no academic 
grades. They do not put emphasis on that. If you go into Japanese 
schools in the first 4 years, they put very little emphasis on aca- 
demic grading. It sounds odd; it certainly is not wnat I exoected 
because there is so much academic pressure by high school. But 
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they believe it is very important, both of those countries, and in 
other countries as well, to bring along all the students, to set high 
expectations for all the students, to see the potential of all those 
students, to get them involved in the kind of group learning around 
tables, collaborative education, which is similar to the modern 
workplace, where there is a great deal of shared work, whether you 
are on an auto assembly line or whether you are working in an in- 
surance or banking office. There is a lot of shared work. They put 
much more emphasis on acculturation, on socialization, on bringing 
everybody along — but they also set very high standards. 

And somehow, what is striking in the Japanese system is that 
without putting a great deal of stress on grades in those early 
years, and by working very hard to make every kid — every kid — 
feel at home and keep up with the crowd. They do not let the fast 
kids go that much further ahead than the rest of them. They wind 
up getting higher academic results than we, who put much more 
emphasis on academic results and individual achievement. 

Now, those are not my findings. Those are findings of experts — 
one particular book by Stephenson and Stiegler, 'The Learning 
Gap, who have done extensive comparative testing. 

Senator Jeffords. I will have to excuse myself momentarily. 
Senator Kennedy, if you want to proceed, go ahead. I will go over 
and vote and be right back. 

Senator Kennedy [presiding]. I have not had a chance to chair 
a hearing in a while. [Laughter.] 

I am glad to see you. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you. 

Senator Kennedy. I will wait until Senator Jeffords gets back to 
introduce someone from Boston who is very much involved in youth 
training. 

In terms of evaluation, one of the more recent emphases that we 
have seen in Boston is moving away from exams in terms of the 
total evaluation, based not so much on the individual results, but 
also trying to work together with a group or a team, members of 
the class, as well and doing evaluation over a continuing period of 
time. 

I do not know whether you have looked into that. It seemed that 
in terms children in the earlier grades, you were looking at a 
broader perspective. I wonder if you have had any contact or know 
what any of these other countries are doing in their evaluation of 
children. 

Mr. Smith. Well, Senator, what I found — and it makes sense; I 
had just never stopped to think about it — but I found that it did 
not matter where I want, it did not matter what country I was in, 
whether I was in Asia or in Europe or in America, and it did not 
matter whether I was in Massachusetts or Oklahoma or California 
or Oregon — if the kids, particularly young people, who were not 
doing well academically, who were turned off, who were bored, who 
were taking general education courses that smacked of remedial 
English and not-very-touch math and a study hall and a tech 
course in some kind of science or shop subject, the minute they got 
introduced to an adult world, working situation, whether it was in 
a bank, or whether it was in a factory, or whether it was in a hos- 
pital, or whether it was in a newspaper, it does not matter where 
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it was, the first thing was they began to be taken seriously by the 
adult world, and then they began to take themselves seriously. 
They then discovered that the adult world really cared about how 
they did in their academics, which for many of them comes as a 
surprise, particularly in America. In Germany and in Japan, em- 
ployers aslc to see the transcript; in America, that is a pretty rare 
episode. If kids get the message that employers are looking at 
grades, and it is going to affect their jobs afterward, that has an 
impact. 

But the most important impact is to be taken seriously by adults, 
and then suddenly, they discover that the math class they are tak- 
ing actually affects what it is they are working on, or that the 
chemistry class they are taking helps them figure out how to mix 
the inks and make them stick, or that the physics class they are 
taking with a bit of electricity helps them to work out the program- 
ming of a robot — and they begin to see the connection. And without 
there necessarily being an enormous stress on academic perform- 
ance, academic performance starts to go up. Why? Because motiva- 
tion changes. It is not that these kids are dumb. They are turned 
off. The regular school system is not delivering something that is 
getting the oest out of them. 

And what is particularly fascinating is to see the business reac- 
tion. You start going to businesses — I was out at the chemical com- 
pany in Berkeley, CA not too long ago, and these people took some 
inner-city kids out of Oakland Technical High School in a health 
career academy — and they sort of did it out o? the goodness of their 
hearts — you talk to the adults now, and they are so excited, they 
cannot oelieve it. They have never known kids like this. Ninety 
percent of these kids are blacks or Hispanics. They thought they 
were not up to the iob. They figured out they were up to the job, 
and not only that, tney like the kids, they have begun to relate to 
them, and it has made an enormous difference at both ends. 

You will hear from one of your own bankers shortly about a high 
school kid taking on an enormously responsible job that everyone 
else would have assumed he could not take on. 

What happens is that when you offer the young people the oppor- 
tunity, when you engage them in a live situation, and you treat 
them as if they are adults, they respond. And these are kids that 
everybody has said, "We do not really know what to do with them. 
They are not headed for Harvard or for Cal Tech, they are not 
headed for Stanford." 

You see, part of the difficulty is — and from what I have found 
out — is that all the incentives in the American system for the high 
school principals and the high school teachers is a great record on 
who they have gotten into college, and the rest of the kids who did 
not make it, you are embarrassed about, and you would just as 
soon not keep their records. Well, that is not fair to them, and they 
also happen to be the majority. So if you start treating them seri- 
ously and caring about them, lo and behold, they start to perform. 

Senator Kennkdy. Did you form any impressions based upon the 
differences in the various ethnic cultures and traditions in terms 
of the classroom, because these observations are equally applicable 
and true with regard to a multidimensional group of young people, 
with all of the diversity you have in language and so on. 



Mr. SMITH. I think what is interesting, Senator, is that the great- 
est difficulties that we face in getting effective dual education 
working in this country are cultural problems. When you actually 
look at the performance of the young people when you put them in 
that kind of situation, I do not think it seems to make much dif- 
ference who the young people are. It does not matter if they are 
inner-city ethnics, or blacks, or Hispanics, or whether they are kids 
from a rural area, or whether they are white and from suburban 
areas. That does not seem to make a difference. 

Where we do have a cultural hangup in America, as we were 
talking about just before you came in, is with teachers being wor- 
ried about business getting interested and getting into education — 
<f Wait a minute — that is our domain" — and business saying, "Well, 
it is really the job of the educators to educate the kids. Educate the 
kids, put them in the marketplace, and we will hire them." 

Well, if you go to other countries — Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, Japan and so forth — business and education work to- 
gether, and that is where the cultural hangup is. It is not the cul- 
tural background of the young people. It is the cultural mind-set 
of the adult world that is a factor, at least from what I have seen. 

Senator KENNEDY. I think that speaks to the School-to-Work pro- 
grams, as you will hear, and we can talk about it later in the hear- 
ing- 

Did you form any impression about service learning? We have in- 
creased activities in many school systems with service in the com- 
munity, and there is a sense of trying to relate some of the curricu- 
lum to their real life experiences and doing it in a way which is 
academically both challenging and measurable. This is something 
that some of the colleges and schools are thinking about. I do not 
know whether you have commented or if it is relevant to your own 
experience whether these other countries are doing anything along 
those lines. 

Mr. Smith. One of the things that I found repeatedly in traveling 
to other countries — Asia and Europe, and particularly around 
America — is that the most innovative educators understand that 
they have to make education relevant; that one of the reasons why 
a lot of kids are turned off, and one of the reasons why education 
is not working, where it is not working — and by the way, we used 
to have quite a good system 20 or 30 years ago for the kind of 
world we lived in, but our world has changed — but one of the 
things these people will say — and I cite one in this book, "Rethink- 
ing America, Ed Myer, who is the principal founder and director 
of Central Park Elementary School in New York, which has an ex- 
tensive community service program, has an extensive internship 
program — is that the worst thing you can say to a kid about school 
is tnat is: "It is academic. You have got to do it to complete a 
course requirement. You have got to do it in order to ^et to the 
next class. You have got to do it in order to get a diploma. 

So what they have found is effective, and what they are trying 
to do is not to use that as the spur or the motivating force, but to 
say it is relevant to life, so we are going to make you get out — and 
every kid in that school does 100 hours of community service— 
every kid. And this is in Harlem, with an 80 percent black and His- 
panic student body; typical dropout rate, 50 percent. And the grad- 
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uation rate from this school is 95 percent; the college entrance rate 
out of those graduates is 90 percent. This is Harlem. One hundred 
hours ot community service for every kid; a semester of work in- 
ternship for every kid. 

Now, this is not a school-to-work program. This is a standard 
high school where they take all the kids in the area, and the only 
requirement for admission is that you are at grade level, and one 
ot your parents will agree to engage with the school, will come to 
parent meetings— must come. What they have found— just as with 
the school-to-work programs that we have looked into— is that rel- 
evance and getting into the outside community is absolutely critical 
to not only exciting the students, but in the end, exciting the teach- 
ers, the kids come back turned on. The teachers get turned on 
there is an electric process that begins, and it has a wonderful and 
positive chain reaction. And the tragedy is in some ways that this 
story is not better-known. You have some wonderful examples com- 
ing on later this morning, but they are examples that are known 
in their areas, and the word is not out to a lot of America that this 
is doable, it is being done, it is important, and it has powerful, 
powerful results. 

Senator KENNEDY. What is your sense about the principal resist- 
ance.' Is it just bureaucratic resistance, institutional resistance 
rrom the education forces? 

Mr. Smith. I think there are two or three things. There is cer- 
tainly bureaucratic resistance. But I think we need to look at our 
own philosophy. We have a philosophy that everyone will take care 
ot himself, that it is up to the kid, and it is up to the kid's parents 
that it is up to the young man or the you- pr woman to do it. 

Wellja lot of people are lost. A lot of parents do not know what 
to do. They are having trouble relating to their teenagers on any 
problem, let alone the future of their lives— Senator, you and I 
know something about that as fathers; it is not always that easy 
4. *2 Y? klds u a *\ out this kind of stuff. And the guidance counselors 
at the high schools are all oriented toward the college-bound So be- 
ginning to address some of these questions and accepting the no- 
tion that more parties ought to be involved is very hard for us and 
there is a lot of resistance there. The guidance counselor is going 
to say, *Wait a minute. All my glory is in the college-bound. D6 you 
mean I have really got to worry about these other kids, find them 
jobs: 

I talked to one high school principal outside of Kansas City, MO 
where we followed some kids. There is a young fellow named Jason 
fuller whom we fbl owed— a very average, typical high school kid 
who was not headed for college. We found out he was in an after- 
school work, short-order-cook kind of thing. We had been down 
there for several weeks and looked into this story, and I asked the 
principal, How do you think this kid and all the others like him 
are going to stack up to an 18-year-old in Germany or an 18-year- 
old in Japan in terms of competing in the world economy''" 
. He looked at me, and he asked, "Do you mean the 'high school 
is going to be responsible for finding this kid a job? That is his re- 
sponsibility. That is his family's responsibility." 

S ° \ t . hink 5t is not just bureaucratic. It is part of our philosophy 
that it is up to the individual. So that if we begin to understand 
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that through collaboration and partnership— you get the business 
involved, you get the teachers involved, the principal involved, the 
community involved, the parents involved— the parents were in- 
volved in designing some of these programs as well— we begin to 
find that there is a very powerful force at work. m 

Senator Kennedy. One thing that strikes me in a lot of these 
school situations is that it is just not "cool" to be smart, and kids 
almost have to apologize for being interested in books and in aca- 
demic achievement. It has probably always been that way, but it 
seems to be more prevalent today, and maybe some of the other 
witnesses will comment on it. It is obviously a cultural factor, but 
how do you deal with that kind of thing? 

Mr Smith. That is a great question because you are absolutely 
right. The kids who are the core that you want to reach with the 
kind of programs you are talking about are precisely the kids who 
either feel inadequate because they got tracked back in 2nd grade 
and 3rd grade and discovered they were not good academically. 
Those kids got a message early on that they were not good, so their 
defense is it is not cool. It is not just a teenage attitude that has 
come out; it is something that the adult world has projected on the 
kids early on in their school experience. t 

But one of the great things about these practical programs is 
that they are not bookish. On the surface, they look as though you 
are out there doing something practical, and it is not books you are 
working on The books kind of sneak in the back door. As I was 
saying before, the kid is in the hospital, and he begins to under- 
stand that if he is going to keep track of these fancy machines, or 
if he is in a bank, or he is running a computer, in order to do that, 
he has got to understand the math— so suddenly, the math is not 
a book subject that he has got to learn; in order to be successful 
in the adult world, with these coworkers who are now taking him 
or her into the job, he or she has got to pay more attention to the 
academics, so the academics kind of sneak in, and you begin to 
break down that resistance not by hitting it head-on, but by coming 
around the side. . 
Senator Kennedy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Jeffords. Should I check to see if you did any damage 
to my reasoning here, Senator? [Laughter.] 

Senator KENNEDY. Not at all. I am anxious to look at the book; 
it sounds fascinating. ,., , TA . j ~c n 

Senator Jeffords. You should; it is incredible. It is wonderfully 

Senator KENNEDY. I am a great admirer and have read most of 
Rick's other books and always found them informative. I am really 
glad you are here, and I am sorry our other colleagues cannot be 
here, because this is important testimony. 

If I could, Mr. Chairman, just mention a word about my col- 
league from Boston, and I will ask that my introduction be in- 
cluded as part of the record. 

Senator Jeffords. Of course. 

Senator KENNEDY. Mr. John Hamill is president of Fleet Bank in 
Boston and he has truly been one of those individuals who has 
really challenged the educational system— and I see other friends 
from Boston who are here as well— to bring the business commu- 
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nity into an active partnership, in one of the most successful pro- 
grams that we have in Boston, which is the ProTech program, 
where business and the schools are working together in the area 
of financial services. These are complex ana responsible positions 
where a missed cued word here or there can have all kinds of im- 
plications in an enormously high-powered, important, significant 
and extremely successful business. 

We have had the good opportunity to visit the training programs, 
and John Hamill has really been a leader in Boston and has been 
doing a terrific job. 

So at an appropriate place, Mr. Chairman, if I could have my 
brief remarks of introduction of him placed in the record. 

Senator Jeffords. Your statement will be so included. 

Senator Kennedy. I have 2 minutes remaining to vote, so that 
is what our lives are like around here. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Smith, there is one other area I want to talk about with you, 
again coming from your book, and that is the relationship between 
workers and management, how to get along, and how to improve 
productivity through cooperation. 

You draw some inferences from the early learning situations and 
the differences between our Nation and Gfermany and Japan as to 
how workers and management cooperate, and how the learning 
starts. I wonder if you could just go through that for us? 

Mr. Smith. Well, what was interesting to me is that I really 
begin not thinking I was going to look so heavily into education, 
and yet the roads lead inevitably to education. What obviously hap- 
pened in the global economy in the last 10, 15, 20 years radically 
changed the nature of relationships in the most effective businesses 
and companies and institutions in the world, starting with Toyota, 
in some people's thinking, starting with the German apprenticeship 
and craft t r adition, to other people, and just starting in modem 
American high-tech industry and others. But what happened was 
that people discovered that if vou want to have an effective indus- 
try, not just mass production, large-volume, low cost, that if you ac- 
tually wanted to be agile and drive up productivity and quality, you 
had to give more and more responsibility lower and lower in the 
factory or in the bank or in the newspaper, whatever. You had to 
give responsibility to people who were right out there, doing the 
job, because they were the people who were making the car or pro- 
ducing the service or whatever it is you were putting out in the 
company, and they were the ones who were going to have a direct 
impact on the process. 

Furthermore, they were the ones — and I remember talking to 
Don Peterson, the former CEO of Ford, and he said, "Yes, we fi- 
nally discovered the problem at Ford was management. We were 
trying to run everything from here, and we were mistrusting the 
worker. And what we really needed to do if we wanted to get nigh- 
er-quality cars, lick the defects problem, improve productivity, and 
become more efficient, was to go and ask the workers how to do 
it — they had loads of ideas." 

Well, what that means is that you need a thinking, participatory 
worker in whatever field you are in. It does not matter whether 
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you are talking about the white-collar service industry or the blue- 
collar manufacturing industry. In fact, those distinctions in the 
modern world, with all the technical workers there, really do not 
pertain. But no matter what industry you were in, you had to give 
more responsibility down at that lower level, and you had to have 
a thinking /orker, a participator worker. 

Well, that is not where American education was gauged. Amer- 
ican education was directed and targeted historically toward what 
General Motors produced, which is an enormous volume cars, 
where the person did exactly the same thing every, single day, all 
day long, 10 hours a day, 48 weeks or 52 weeks a year, without 
thinking about it, without ever being asked by the bosses what to 
do. 

The minute you turn it around and say those are the people who 
can help improve your productivity and quality, then you need to 
begin a dialogue, and then you need a higher quality worker. That 
is what I think is driving many businesses to say, "Hey, education 
is our front line.* 

That is why Lou Gerstner is complaining about not being able to 
upgrade the process. That is why they are spending $30 billion, or 
$200 billion, or whatever the estimate is, on remedial education, 
because they have discovered that the old educational system is not 
doing it. So what is going on is that part of the educational system 
is working in the old way, and business is trying to make up here, 
and there is this gap. That is the gap we need to close. 

But the gap has arisen not because we in America were dumb 
or slothfiil or deliberately inconsiderate. We just were not paying 
attention to the nature of the changes that were taking place in the 
global economy and their implications for our basic nigh school 
education. 

So what has happened in the workplace and in the global econ- 
omy, at least as I learned it from folks who were right out there 
on tne front line, is having direct impact on what we need from 
education. And the changing nature of relationships in the work- 
place — the greater responsibility of the worker, greater delegation, 
greater decentralization, and all kinds of enterprises — means you 
have got to have everybody operating better. 

Now, the Germans and the Japanese were quicker to catch on to 
that than we were, particularly because we had such an advantage 
in innovation, in technology, in invention. We keep leapfrogging ev- 
erybody by inventing something new. They come along behind us, 
and they say, well, the Americans invent it, but we will make it 
faster and better. And they got very good at that, and we felt the 
impact in the 1980's. That is the revolution that is now playing out 
through our educational system. 

Senator JEFFORDS. We have got to move on, but I want to get 
into one other area just briefly. We talked earlier about the prob- 
lems of replication, being able to move the inertia and so on. What 
role have you found in your experience for modern Information Age 
technology and the utilization of new learning techniques through 
the utilization of computer technology? Do you see evidence that 
that will give us a chance for leap forward? 

Mr. Smith. Well, there is a great fascination for that, and there 
is no question if you travel around American schools today that you 
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find many more computers, all the way down to first and 2nd 

frade; you find them even in inner cities as well as in fancy, subur- 
an, "blue stocking" districts. 

So there is no question that that has become a factor, and I think 
probably we are ahead of some of our global competitors in the use 
of computers. But the problem I found is whether or not that is 
hooked up to human learning and the human interrelational skills. 

In other words, Americans have a tendency to rely on technology 
and say that technology will lick the problem. That is what General 
Motors thought would beat the Japanese in the 1980's, that we 
would just robotize everything, we would just computerize every- 
thing, and we would leapfrog them. That is clearly important— but 
it is only a factor. The teachers have got to be reoriented. The 
teachers who are teaching with computers have got to be 
reoriented. The programming has got to be effective, not redun- 
dant, and imaginative to help the kids learn in ways that are rel- 
evant to the outside. They have got to be paired in with other kids 
so they learn the teamwork skills and so forth. 

So I would say yes, from what I saw and from what people told 
me, there is something to be gained there. But there is a risk that 
we will suddenly say, Oh, well, the computers and the technology 
will do it all, and we can relax. That would be the gravest mistake 
of all. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. Again, I want to com- 
mend you on your book. It is probably the best-documented book 
that I have ever seen on such a difficult subject. You spent many, 
many hours on it — can you estimate how many hours you spent? 

Mr. Smith. I do not know how many hours, but I spent 3V2 years 
putting together the "Challenge to America" series for PBS and 
writing the book "Rethinking America." So I would say about 3V2 
years. If you can figure the hours — I do not work a 40-hour week, 
Senator — nor does anyone else in this room, I know. 

Senator JEFFORDS. Thank you very much. I look forward to work- 
ing with you in the future. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you so much. 

Senator Jeffords. Our second panel is comprised of witnesses 
who will testify about the efforts of large national corporations or 
groups of large corporations and their efforts in vocational edu- 
cation. Carver Gayton, Ph.D. — I know Senator Gorton wanted to be 
here and introduce you, and he may yet arrive — Dr. Carver Gayton 
is corporate director of college and university relations for the Boe- 
ing Company. Prior to his tenure at Boeing, Dr. Gayton worked as 
a professor of public administration, a university director of affirm- 
ative action, a special agent for the FBI, and a high school teacher 
of history and English. Dr. Gayton has served on a wide variety of 
national, State and local boards and is recognized as an expert on 
global education issues. 

Next, Rebecca Taylor, Ph.D., is formerly a New York City junior 
high school principal and has been the executive director of the Vo- 
cational Foundation since 1984. Having earned a bachelor's degree 
from Duke University and a master's in education from New York 
University, Dr. Taylor earned a Ph.D. in language literacy and 
learning from Fordham University. During her time at the Voca- 
tional Foundation, Dr. Taylor has been an effective fundraiser and 
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administrator. She has also been extremely innovative in develop- 
ing new programs in education, most notably with the development 
of the "Moving Up" demonstration project 
Dr. Gayton, please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF CARVER C. GAYTON, CORPORATE DIRECTOR, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY RELATIONS, THE BOEING COM- 
PANY, SEATTLE, WA; AND REBECCA J. TAYLOR, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL FOUNDATION, INC., NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Gayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. « 

It is a distinct honor and pleasure to have the opportunity to be 
before you this morning. 

Until the late 1980's, The Boeing Company's support to colleges 
and universities was focused for the most part on 4-year institu- » 
tions. While this continues, the company recognizes the need for in- 
dustry to be more actively involved in improving education, skills 
and employ ability of the 75 percent of our youth who will not com- 
plete a 4-year college education, in other words, a baccalaureate de- 
gree. 

Boeing has developed and implemented a school-to-work effort 
that promotes and supports the nationally recognized tech prep 
programs. A tech prep program combines a high school and com- 
munity college competency-based curriculum in applied academic 
and vocational technical courses that leads to an associate degree 
in technology. 

These programs prepare students for entry-level jobs in the 
workplace as well as for continued education that coula lead to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Boeing's involvement in the tech prep proeprarr is being done in 
two phases. The initial phase was to nelp build the applied aca- 
demic foundation of the secondary school system. The next phase 
was to promote the development of a statewide manufacturing 
technology degree program within tech prep and provide a work- 
based student internship program related to manufacturing tech- 
nology. 

With regard to the first phase, which went from 1990 to 1993, 
the company's approach to support and promote tech prep was to 
first provide funds to establish applied academic programs in var- 
ious nigh schools throughout the State of Washington, as well as 
funds to local community colleges to develop articulation agree- . 
ments with those schools to allow students to earn college credit 
while in high school — to earn credit toward the associate degree. 

Boeing is so committed to tech prep that it provided over $3 mil- 
lion during the initial 3 years to help develop the tech prep in the - 
Pacific Northwest. The primary elements included providing seed 
grants for 59 high schools throughout Washington State implement 
applied academic programs, which include principles of technology, 
wnich is basically an applied physics program; applied mathe- 
matics; applied communications. Most of these kinds of programs 
comes out of the Center for Occupational Research and Develop- 
ment. 

A second element was awarding articulation grants to commu- 
nity colleges to create a tech prep partnership between the high 
schools and community colleges in curriculum development, which 
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allows juniors and seniors in high school to take courses which 
would provide credit toward an associate degTee. 

Initiating a summer high school teacher internship program was 
also one of our efforts in this first phase, which gives applied aca- 
demics teachers compensated experience in a manufacturing work- 
place environment that could be taken back into the classroom. 

In our second phase, we focused on developing a manufacturing 
technology degree program, which started in 1993. In January of 
1993, Boeing and representatives from other industries, labor, edu- 
cation and State government, formed an ad hoc committee char- 
tered to promote and support the development of a manufacturing 
education program for Washington State's existing and future work 
force. 

I think it should be pointed out with regard to this committee 
that we did not have any blessing from the State government, from 
the legislature, or whatever. This was a grassroots effort. 

This group assisted the community and technical colleges in de- 
veloping a manufacturing technology degree program that will 
teach students the broad and basic skills required to effectively 
function in today's increasingly complex and competitive manufac- 
turing organizations. These initial efforts resulted in State ap- 
proval in 1994 of the first ever competency-based technical degree, 
which requires students to demonstrate both knowledge and skills. 
In other words, we are not talking about the amount of Carnegie 
units that they get, the amount of seat time they have in the class- 
room; they have to demonstrate what they know. 

The group's activities include identifying the basic manufacturing 
entry-level skills; soliciting the involvement of other manufacturing 
firms in the State; advising the secondary and community and 
technical colleges of a core curriculum that responds to industry's 
needs; determining methods of measuring and evaluating the stu- 
dents' attainment of competencies; and developing a recommended 
process of how industry can effectively become involved in tech 
prep. 

This organization, now called the Manufacturing Technology Ad- 
visory Group, or MTAG — we have about 17 manufacturing compa- 
nies that are involved in this effort— has recently been awarded a 
$429,000 grant from the National Science Foundation to support 
curriculum development in both the high school and community 
college systems in Washington State. 

In February of 1993, The Boeing Company approved a summer 
internship program for students enrolling in a manufacturing tech- 
nology program. This program provides students with three pro- 
gressive summer sessions that are offered in between their 11th 
and 12th, 12th and 13th, and 13th and 14th academic years, in 
other words, going on into the community college level. 

The objectives of the summer internship program are to intro- 
duce students to career opportunities in manufacturing, teach basic 
factory skills and to assist in selecting specialty fields within man- 
ufacturing. Our primary concern is to be able to provide a broad- 
based understanding of the whole area of manufacturing. The ses- 
sions are being coordinated with high schools and colleges to en- 
sure that the instruction complements the students' academic 
courses. 
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I have a graph here that I would like to explain — I think all of 
you have copies of it — but I would like to explain how this intern- 
ship program operates. 

First of all, you have a clear pathway of study, and that pathway 
of study with regard to our program is manufacturing, Then, the 
assumption is that there wPI be career awareness from kinder- 
garten, through the 10th grade — they will have an understanding 
of a variety of careers that are out there. And then, beginning at 
the end of the 11th grade, they will come into The Boeing Company 
and take basic manufacturing courses — this is the work-based 
learning effort — with emphasis on career exploration and basic 
shop classes. 

Then, they go back into school, and at the end of the 12th grade, 
the courses they are taking will complement what they have al- 
ready taken in the internship, and they will have an intermediate 
manufacturing experience, work-based experience, with the focus 
on intermediate shop practices and specialty exploration — for ex- 
ample, if they want to go into plastics, or if they want to go into 
electronics or into machining, they would begin looking at those 
specialties within manufacturing. 

And then, at the end of the 13th grade, that is, after their first 
year of community or. technical college, they would have another 
experience, the advanced manufacturing experience, and the num- 
ber of hours doubles from what they had previously, and they will 
have a mentoring and shadowing experience. Then they go back 
into the community college and finish up with their degree, and 
they will be ready to go, coming into companies like The Boeing 
Company. 

The intern program began in the summer of 1993, with 25 stu- 
dents and is expected to reach over 300 students by 1997. We have 
about 200 coming in this coming summer. Concurrent with the stu- 
dent intern program, the company will continue the teacher intern- 
ship for secondary and 2-year colleges that was started during 
phase one. The teacher internships have been expanded from 20 to 
the current level of 35 educators from the participating high 
schools and colleges. Boeing's investment in the tech prep and ap- 
plied academics programs since 1990 has exceeded $5 million. 

In conclusion, I believe it is critical that tech prep funding con- 
tinue to support our efforts and tech prep activities throughout 
Washington State. Through continued support of the Carl Perkins 
tech prep funding, we can be assured of highly skilled students 
completing a manufacturing technology associate degree. 

Boeing is one of the Nation's largest exporters, and for us to 
maintain a technical edge and to maintain our position as the 
world's number one aerospace company, it is important to continue 
tech prep support. 

Of the various educational reform efforts, tech prep has one of 
the best chances of becoming a truly collaborative partnership 
amongst educators, labor, government, and business and industry. 

Thank vou very much for this opportunity to share The Boeing 
Company s position on tech prep. 

Senator Pkll (presiding). Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Gayton may be found in the ap- 
pendix.) 
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Senator Pell. We now turn to Dr. Taylor, please. 
Ms. Taylor. Thank you very much. 

I would also like to express my appreciation to you, Senator, and 
to the other members of the committee for your interest in Voca- 
tional Foundation. We need strong advocates in this field, and we 
value your support and interest. 

I am delighted to have the opportunity to address the subject of 
the business role in Vocational Foundation and share with you the 
information, insight, and successful approaches our organization 
has developed after almost 60 years of experience in preparing 
young people for employment and finding them jobs. 

First, I would like to give you an overview of our organization. 
Then I will describe one of our very successful approaches to voca- 
tional education, and identify business' role in that approach. Fi- 
nally, two very strong recommendations will conclude my testi- 
mony. . . 

Vocational Foundation was one of the first organizations in the 
country established to help young people find jobs and join the 
work force. Established in 1936 in New York City, interestingly 
enough by a group of businessmen, to help youth with uncertain 
futures obtain employment and thus gain self-respect and self-suffi- 
ciency, the organization today provides vocational education and 
job placements services for out-of-school minority youth from New 
York City's poorest neighborhoods. Eighty-three percent are high 
school dropouts, 50 percent are welfare recipients, and at least 32 
percent are teen parents. We work with approximately 800 to 1,000 
youth each year. 

We might be categorized as an alternative education program, a 
community-based organization, or a social service organization, but 
basically, we are a front-line, direct service organization preparing 
minority, economically disadvantaged youth who are high school 
dropouts for entry-level employment and future careers. 

The program that I am going to describe today was developed 
primarily to help out-of-school youth gain employment, but the 
model can be used equally as successfully with in-school youth. 

This particular approach is called "Moving Up: A Career Ad- 
vancement Program." It has been highly successful, I am delighted 
to report in this age when so many negative reports are being pre- 
sented about vocational education and training programs. And 
when I say it is a successful program, I want to define the ways 
in which we are measuring success. 

Given the fact that our board of directors and our organization 
has a businesslike approach, our outcomes are verv solid and very 
measurable. We look at such specific things as .he number of 
young people placed in jobs, wages earned, number of months on 
the job, promotions, number obtaining a diploma, number of college 
enrollments, and percentage of young people remaining drug-free, 
child-free, and crime-free. 

This approach that we call Moving Up has four components, and 
I am very pleased to say that in many ways, the model really rep- 
resents tne dual -education approach that Mr. Smith addressed ear- 
lier; so on a small scale, we are moving in that direction. 

The first component is classroom training. During the 3 to 5 
months of classroom training, young people are in classes 8 hours 
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a day, 5 days a week, fully immersed in employment-focused class- 
es on computer skills, social and communication skills, problem- 
solving, business English and math, industry-specific technical 
skills, career path, and industry trends. 

During the classroom day, a typical work day is replicated or 
simulated by having trainees attend classes from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and dress in appropriate office attire. 

The second component, implemented after the 3 to 5 months of 
classroom training, is placement in a full-time private sector job. In 
these jobs, young people generally earn between $5 and $12 an * 
hour initially — and that rate is usually directly related to the level 
of skill they have acquired during their training and the specific 
field in which they have participated in classroom training. 

The third component of this program, which is the one that I » 
want to address most specifically today and emphasize, because it 
is a feature that is most unique and is sorely missing in so many 
of our programs, is weekly job coaching after job placement by a 
career advisor who is a full-time VFI professional counselor. 

This weekly job coaching after job placement continues for at 
least 24 months to help the young person keep the job, gain addi- 
tional skills and education, and advance along a career path. 

The career advisor, as you might imagine, helps the young per- 
son resolve work-related problems involving supervisors, peers and 
assigned tasks, address personal crises that interfere with steady 
work performance and attendance, gain further training, education 
and/or experience needed to move ahead and attain raises and pro- 
motions. 

The range of job coaching activities includes job site visits, brief 
conferences with the young person's supervisor, meeting the youth 
for lunch, telephone counseling after work or on the weekend, and 
evening and weekend social and cultural activit .es to build a pee~* 
support network and maintain contact. Evening workshops for 
skills upgrading and additional educational training are offered 
also at VFI twice a week. 

The fourth component of this program is continuity with a caring 
adult throughout these 3 years of training activity. And interest- 
ingly enough, many of the apprenticeship programs last for around 
3 years, so the fact that our activities are sequenced for approxi- 
mately the same period of time is somewhat interesting. 

Results of this approach obtained to date indicate that the Mov- * 
ing Up model is effective in helping inner-city youth join the work 
force and become economically self-sufficient. For example, a com- 
parison of data from the pilot project and data from the Job Corps n 
model, as well as other available comparison data, indicates the fol- 
lowing. 

Between 24 and 32 percent of Job Corps participants completed 
vocational training, and 16 percent obtained a high school diploma 
or general equivalence diploma. In comparison, information for 
inner-city youth in the Moving Up pilot project indicates 91 percent 
of those enrolled in the classroom training completed that training, 
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Similarly, the job placement goal set nationally for federally- 
funded youth employment programs is 41 percent of enrolled par- 
ticipants. But 93 percent of the first group of Moving Up partici- 
pants were placed in jobs. 

Also, particularly in New York City— and perhaps this is a na- 
tional standard — 55 percent of the youth placed in jobs lose those 
jobs within 30 days; however, with this approach called Moving Up, 
69 percent of the participants were employed for more than 12 
months. In other words, they were employed at the end of the 12- 
month tracking period, and we are looking at the number of 
months that they have remained employed since this time. 

Within this approach, businesses have played the role of provid- 
ing resources, guidance, and job opportunities. Employers and in- 
dustry representatives have served on industry advisory boards in- 
volved in developing, evaluating and revising classroom curricula; 
provided teachers and administrators with information about the 
requirements of the workplace and career advancement as well as 
industry trends; arranged internships; hired program graduates 
and encouraged other employers to hire young people; and worked 
cooperatively with the VFI career advisors to help each young per- 
son succeed on the job and earn a promotion or a salary increase. 

The value of this approach is that it can work within the coun- 
try's economic system as it exists today. It does not reauire the cre- 
ation, approval, and financing of a nationwide formal apprentice- 
ship system. Moreover, it does not rely on employers for participa- 
tion or success, or ask much of employers. 

This is particularly significant in light of a survey of 4,000 com- 
panies that found that less than 5 percent were involved in any 
work experience or work-learn program. 

Other advantages of this approach are an emphasis on guided ex- 
periential learning in the workplace, and second, a learn-and-earn 
approach that permits youth to earn and income while gaining job 
skills and additional postsecondary education and/or training. 

On the other hand, there are obstacles to implementing this ap- 
proach on a wide scale. Currently, there are few if any Government 
dollars available to provide the critically important 2 years of job 
coaching after job placement. VFI has implemented this aspect of 
the component solely with private funds obtained from foundations 
and corporations to date. 

Also, Government funds for classroom training have already been 
drastically reduced. We were informed as late as yesterday that 50 
percent of our current funds for classroom training would be elimi- 
nated as of July 1st. This means, obviously, that we can serve less 
than half of the young people that we are currently working with. 

Moreover, the shift to block grants may mean that all of these 
funds are eliminated eventually. 

Despite the current bleak picture for vocational education and 
work force development programs for youth, I would like to con- 
clude my testimony by identifying the two most important roles 
businesses can play in such programs if these programs continue 
to exist. 

First, business can and must provide quality work experience op- 
portunities through internships, job shadowing, part-time or full- 
time employment, so that at least 50 percent of vocational edu- 
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cation activity occurs outside classroom walls, whether school walls 
or college walls. I want to say that again and emphasize that re- 
peatedly. Even the best-designed, best-run classroom program can- 
not duplicate real world work experience, and it is absolutely criti- 
cal that the majority of vocational education and job training prep- 
aration occur outside any classroom setting, even the best class- 
room setting. 

Hopefully, future legislation will provide business the oppor- 
tunity to play a role in providing this work experience. 

Second, business should play a convening and advocacy role in 
generating national interest on the part of educators, Government 
officials and parents, in building a work force development system 
and creating an environment in which youth employment and voca- 
tional education programs will have the same value, prestige and 
importance as academic college preparatory programs. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Taylor may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Pell. I must ask you to excuse me for a roll call vote. 
I just want to express my joy that this hearing is being held and 
congratulate the chairman on holding the hearing and ask that, 
without objection, my statement be inserted in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Pell follows: ! 



Mr. Chairman, I commend you for holding a second hearing on 
the reauthorization of vocational education. Today we will focus on 
a key issue: the relationship between vocational education and in- 
dustry. As we seek to integrate academic and vocational skills, we 
must also seek to translate those skills into real life experiences. 
Partnerships between schools and businesses — students and profes- 
sionals — can often provide the necessary catalyst to translate chem- 
istry classes into future careers. 

In my home state of Rhode Island, Dupont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc. and the William M. Davies Jr. Career and Technical 
High School h ave developed an innovative partnership based on a 
solid principle: a mutual commitment to life-long learning. They 
share resources and expertise in a collaborative effort to meet the 
needs of students, schools and local and regional business and in- 
dustry. Due to the partnership, Davies can offer high-level, state- 
of-the-art instruction to its students and Dupont can nurture po- 
tential employees. 

To my mind, partnerships such as the Dupont-Davies are right 
on the mark: They provide a world-class education for our students 
to become future leaders in the global work force. I look forward 
to the testimony from our witnesses and thank the Chairman again 
for holding this hearing. 

Senator Jeffords. We have a tag team here, so we can keep the 
hearing going. 

Dr. Gayton, in your testimony, you mentioned that Boeing made 
the focus of its educational investments on tech-prep and school-to- 
work in the late 1980's. Why did your company decide to make this 
a priority and how much does Boeing spend on these efforts? 
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Mr. Gayton. Mr. Chairman, in relation to the last part of your 
question, as indicated in my remarks, up to this point with regard 
to this particular program, we have spent about $5 million over the 
last 5 years. 

With regard to higher education, which I can speak to more di- 
rectly, I guess we spend about $4 million a year for those kinds of 
efforts. 

Senator Jeffords. Is that a total of $9 million? 

Mr. Gayton. A total of $9 million—that is with regard to the 
higher education, and then the $5 million. And we have support for 
K through 12 education, which would probably be around another 
$3 million, so that would make it right around $12 million. 

The reason why we got involved in this particular program in the 
late 1980's was because of the fact that the majority of people who 
come to the Boeing company are not necessarily those with bacca- 
laureate degrees. So the question was raised by one of our senior 
vice presidents that we are doing all this work, and K through 12 
education, with a focus toward those young people who will be mov- 
ing on toward a baccalaureate degree, and we are doing all this 
business with regard to higher education — but what are we doing 
for those young people who are going into vocational technical pro- 
grams? A lot of employees come into our company with that kind 
of background. 

So the question was raised, and that is when we began looking 
at some other means by which we could impact on that particular 
group of folks. 

Now, just to put this in perspective, between 1986 and 1991, we 
hired about 65,000 employees at the Boeing Company. Within that 
65,000, 60 of them were the ages 17, 18, and 19—60 of them out 
of that 65,000. What that indicated was that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people whom we were bringing into the company had 
had experience — they had been out of school for some period of 
time, and then they had gone on to some other companies and 
worked in those companies. So those were the individuals we hired, 
based on their experience, rather than concentrating on those who 
were coming directly out of the high school or even the community 
college. 

Senator Jkffords. Has that investment paid off, and do you an- 
ticipate continuing it, or do you have hope that the schools will re- 
lieve you from that responsibility? 

Mr. Gayton. Well, again, as I indicated in my presentation, I 
think that with regard to assuring that we are going to have high- 
ly-skilled people coming to The Boeing Company and other similar 
kinds of companies, that we have to work collaboratively with the 
education community, with labor, with parents and with commu- 
nity organizations to ensure that we are going to be successful in 
this regard. 

So we are pleased with the direction that we are going. We know 
that it is going to have to be a continuous involvement. It is not 
a matter of saying that we are going to put 3 or 5 years into this 
effort, and then we are going to stop. I think the general feeling 
among the leadership of The Boeing Company is that we have to 
sustain our efforts in working with the education community, with 
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labor and with others to ensure that we are going to be successful 
in terms of having highly-skilled people coming into our work force. 
Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Dr. Taylor, the list of companies that you have among your sup- 
porters is very impressive — American Express, Chemical Bank. 
Con Edison, Turner Network Television, Arthur Andersen ana 
Company, just to name a few. How do you go about recruiting busi- 
nesses, and do the businesses that are presently supporters help 
you in recruiting other businesses? 

Ms, Taylor. Our board members, who are brought primarily 
from the business community, reach out to their friends and con- 
tacts to involve businesses in participating with us. 

We find that employers who have worked with us, who have had 
a successful relationship with us, who are very proud of the young 
people that they have nired and are pleased with the young peo- 
ple's performance on the job talk to other employers and advocate 
on behalf of the young people to encourage employers to take a 
more active role in really offering young people a chance. 

I would like to echo again and support many of the statements 
that Mr. Smith made, because they were very much in line with 
experiences that I have gained after 15 years in the New York City 
School system, 5 of which I served as a junior high school principal, 
and now 10 years in the job training field. 

Young people, when offered the opportunity to handle respon- 
sibility and to master high-level skills, will respond to that oppor- 
tunity. If really treated with respect as adults and expected to 
achieve at high levels, the young people will respond, even if at any 
given moment, their skill level is relatively low. 

We have found that employers who have accepted this premise 
and who have hired our young people have been pleased with the 
results, and they advocate on our behalf in terms of bringing more 
employers sort of into the fold to support this effort. 

We also have on staff five employee relations specialists whose 
main job, again, 7 to 8 hours a day, is to contact employers to find 
out where positions are available, to advise our staff on the de- 
mands of the workplace a^d of employers' expectations, and then 
to match the skill level of each young person with the job require- 
ments. 

I would also like to support the recommendation of having job 
placement counselors in each high school. I think that that is par- 
ticularly important. 

I also just want to emphasize the sentiments of the other speak- 
ers that the degree to which we can have close cooperation between 
business and education will represent the degree to which we can 
have an effective work force, which I know is trie point and purpose 
of today's hearing. 

Senator JKKKORDS. Have you received any State or Federal fund- 
ing? 

Ms. Taylor. Interestingly enough, yes. About 60 percent of our 
funding is JTPA funding, which is disappearing rapidly. As I men- 
tioned earlier, I learned just yesterday that the highly successful 
program that I was just describing that has generated such great 
results is in jeopardy. We expect that at least 50 percent of our 
funding will be eliminated immediately as of July 1, and with the 
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switch to block grants, the entire future of our job placement effort 
is in jeopardy, which creates some degree of uncertainty, as I am 
sure you can imagine. 

But I am also pleased to say that we have been very fortunate 
to gain a great deal of foundation and corporate support as well as 
individual contributions from the private sector. So that mixture of 
private and public funds has really let us put together this project 
that I was describing earlier, where we took the 5 months of JTPA- 
funded classroom training, which was obviously not producing the 
results that anybody wanted to see, and supplemented it with 24 
months of weekly job coaching after job placement, to help young 
people, first, keep that job, which is a challenge — in all honesty, we 
find it is more difficult for a young person to keep a job once placed 
with an employer than in some cases it is to get him hired — but 
by supplementing the 5 months of publicly-funded JTPA classroom 
training with this 2 years of follow-up job coaching, which has a 
much lower cost than the initial classroom training, we have been 
able to help young people really become solid, productive members 
of the work force, so that the young people were pleased, and the 
employers were pleased. 

But we do, to address your original question, have a mixture of 
public and private funding, and I think that is what has enabled 
us to be far more successful in terms of generating innovative 
projects. But I am pleased to say in light of today's conference that 
we have recently received a $2 million challenge grant from a cor- 
poration, Tiber Management Corporation, which I think again 
shows that possibility and hope that the business community will 
remain interested in this field and in helping young people make 
that transition from school to work, or from the streets to work, as 
is sometimes the case. 

Senator Jeffords. I wanted to ask you how we can help other 
entities like yours form, and I think you have already answered it 
by saying not to cut off the funding. 

Ms. Taylor. Exactly, exactly. Obviously, it is impossible to gen- 
erate the results that you want to generate and to help young peo- 
ple make a transition from school to work if there are not adequate 
resources. The resources do not guarantee results, but you can be 
certain that without those resources, it is impossible to gather any 
results. 

Senator Jeffords. We have got to move along — I understand we 
are getting moved from this room at 12:30. So I deeply appreciate 
your testimony, which was excellent and very helpful. I look for- 
ward to working with you in the future, and we will have some 
other written questions for you, if you do not mind. 

Mr. Gayton. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I would just 
like to mention also that I have some additional material from the 
Center for Occupational Research and Development, "Making Stu- 
dents Work-Ready." There are examples of several companies that 
have work-based learning experiences that relate directly to the 
tech-prep activities. 

Senator JEFFORDS. I appreciate that very much. 

Thank you both. 
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Our third panel consists of representatives from local and re- 
gional businesses which have been active and extremely successful 
in promoting business and school partnerships. 

John Hamill has been president of the Fleet Bank of Massachu- 
setts since 1992, Prior to joining Fleet, he spent more than 12 
years with the Shawmut Corp. Mr, Hamill also serves on a number 
of boards and is chairman of the board of Pathway Health Net- 
work, the parent of Deaconess, New England Baptist, and three 
community hospitals. He is also the chairman of The Challenge to 
Leadership," an initiative to encourage greater cooperation among 
business, Government, religious, labor, and education and civic 
leaders. 

The second panelists are Earl Jaskol and Elizabeth Volard, to- 
gether. Today's theme has been "the creation and support of part- 
nerships," and our next witnesses will be testifying as partners and 
members of the National Council on Economic Education. Earl 
Jaskol is founder and president of J&J Flock Products and Film 
Tech Corporation, which began in 1980. He is recognized in the Le- 
high Valley as an entrepreneur and community leader dedicated to 
advancing the highest standards in business and education, under- 
standing the need for mutually beneficial partnership between 
business and the community. 

Mr. Jaskol serves on the Guardian Advisory Council of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, the executive commit- 
tee of the Northampton County Development Corporation, the 
board of directors of the Ben Franklin Partnership and Manufac- 
turers Resource Center, and the board of directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Council on Economic Education. 

Elizabeth Volard is president of the Virginia Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. Prior to 1988, she was the director of the James 
Madison University Center for Economic Education. Ms. Volard 
has over 20 years' experience in economic education and adds inter- 
national research to her credentials, having studied economic edu- 
cation in Scandinavia, Belgium, and Germany, She also serves as 
vice president of the National Association of Economic Educators 
and is a member of the board of directors of the Virginia Council 
on Economic Education, 

David Adomyetz — Senator Frist wished to be here, and hopefully, 
he will be coming down — is regional director of sales and market- 
ing for the Rogers Group in Nashville, TN. He has worked for the 
group, which produces construction materials for residential, com- 
mercial and highway projects, for 15 years. He also serves as a 
member of the steering committee of the Giles Company, the Ten- 
nessee Business and Industry Education Partnership, and the Ten- 
nessee School-to-Work Transition Advisory Group, and has coordi- 
nated the Rogers Group partnership in education effort with seven 
schools in Tennessee and Alabama. 

[The prepared statements of Senators Frist and Kennedy follow:! 

Prkparkd Statement ok Senator Frist 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I commend you for holding this hear- 
ing on the very important role that businesses can play in voca- 
tional education. 
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I would like to introduce Daye Adomyetz. Mr. Adomyetz is the 
regional director of sales and marketing for The Rogers Group, the 
largest privately held crushed stone producer in the United States. 
The Rogers Group is headquartered in Nashville, TN. 

Mr. Adomyetz serves on the steering committee of the Giles 
County Tennessee Business/Industry/Education Partnership, and 
on the State of Tennessee's school-to-work transition advisory 
group. He is the coordinator of The Rogers Group's partnership in 
education effort with seven schools in Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. Adomyetz, I welcome you here today and look forward to 
your testimony. I commend you and The Rogers Group for the good 
work you are doing in this area. 

Prepared Statement of Senator Kennedy 

It is with great pleasure that I introduce John Hamill, president 
of Fleet Bank of Massachusetts. Mr. Hamill exemplifies the leader- 
ship of the Boston business community in its efforts to support 
youth employment through the Boston Compact. More recently, he 
has lead Fleet Bank's efforts at integrating working and learning 
through Project ProTech. There are few in the country who will be 
as able to advise us on changes we need to make to improve the 
school to work transition for students. 

John P. Hamill was named president of Fleet Bank of Massachu- 
setts in October 1902. 

Prior to joining Fleet, Mr. Hamill spent more than 12 years with 
Shawmut Bank Corp. as president, and before that he served as 
president and CEO of Bank One Trust Company. He began his 
banking career in 1965 as deputy general counsel of Cnemical 
Bank in New York. 

Mr. Hamill serves as chairman of the board of Pathway Health 
Network, the parent of Deaconess, New England Baptist and three 
community hospitals. He is a director of Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Companies. He also serves as chairman of the Challenge To Lead- 
ership, an initiative to encourage greater cooperation among busi- 
ness, government, religious, labor educational, and civic leaders. 
He serves on many boards in Massachusetts, and is also leading 
the group of New England business and community leaders whose 
objective is to bring the Summer Olympics to Boston. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Hamill, will you please start? 

STATEMENTS OF JOHN HAMILL, PRESIDENT, FLEET BANK OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, MA; DAVID ADOMYETZ, RE- 
GIONAL DIRECTOR OF SALES AND MARKETING, ROGERS 
GROUP, INC., ELKMONT, AL; EARL JASKOL, PRESIDENT AND 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, J&J FLOCK PRODUCTS, INC., 
EASTON, PA; AND ELIZABETH VOLARD, PRESIDENT, VIR- 
GINIA COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION, ON BEHALF OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION, NEW 
YORK, NY 

Mr. Hamux. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am John Hamill, president of Fleet Bank in Boston, MA. With 
me today is Mr. William Spring, who is the School to Career Lead- 
er on the Boston School Board, recently appointed by Mayor 
Manino in our city, and also co-chairs the Massachusetts School-to- 
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Work Task Force on behalf of Governor Weld. Mr. Spring is an ex- 
pert and a member of the staff of the Federal Reserve Bank in Bos- 
ton. 

You have had such eloquent testimony here today that it would 
be difficult to enhance it, but let me at least from a personal per- 
spective give you our recent experience with regard to the efforts 
in Boston. 

I have been involved in a variety of school-to-work and edu- 
cational efforts in Boston over the last 10 years, but through the 
Private Industry Council leadership in the most recent 3 or 4 
years, we have begun a school-tc-work program where teachers and 
workplace supervisors began meeting with one another to integrate 
lessons learned on the job. 

We were very proud just last May when Chris Brady, a voung 
man who was working at Fleet as part of the school-to-work pro- 
gram, was chosen to introduce the President of the United States 
here in Washington at the School-to-Work Opportunities Act sign- 
ing. 

Mr. Brady was asked what he did in the job, and he got a big 
roar from the crowd of assembled Congressmen, Senators, and the 
President in particular, when he said that his responsibility was 
making sure that the bank filed appropriately the forms with re- 
gard to large cash transactions. And I can tell you, as somebody 
who participated in a Senate hearing that was not quite as amica- 
ble as this one about 7 or 8 years ago, when banks had not filed 
those forms appropriately, that Chris Brady had a job that is very, 
very important to me, because if those forms are not filed properly, 
witn the right information, our bank is in deep trouble. 

We were very proud to have Chris work for us while he was in 
high school. He was part of a process that brought high school stu- 
dents to our bank in order to be able to have a more realistic work 
experience and job experience. 

What we found, as Mr. Smith indicated — and Mr. Smith has not 
been in Boston, but he has been in other places in this country — 
is that the students who are working in our bank, and go back to 
their classrooms and have the experience that they have in our 
bank, find that their academic scores go up, that their interest 
level increases, and that they are then ready for jobs in our bank 
and in other organizations, jobs that are better jobs than they oth- 
erwise would have been able to have. 

We are very, very proud of the program that has been put to- 
gether. A number of tne banks and hospitals that you mentioned — 
I chair the board of Pathway, which has Deaconess Hospital as one 
of its members, and we have a number of high school students 
working at the Deaconess Hospital as part of this program also. 

All of this happened in a bipartisan effort. George Bush when 
President had youth apprenticeship pilots launched. As I men- 
tioned, President Clinton signed the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act. I think the payback on this is very important. These are not 
students who are coming to us who are being given grants. They 
are being paid for good work. 

At a luncheon that I hosted where Chris Brady and the 22 other 
students who worked at our bank last year were honored, I brought 
together the principal of this high school, Tom Hennessey, along 
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with the managers of our bank for whom these 22 students worked 
throughout the bank. I think the eloquence of their testimony to 
the fact that if everybody in the bank worked as these students 
did, our bank would do even better than it does today. 

The fact that those managers are invested in these students, and 
in fact those students feel that if indeed they could have their 
friends look up to them in other ways that they look up to them 
because of their job involvement, they would be on top of the world 
because they feel that they hav< something that their friends 

# would like to have and I think are acting as role models for. 

So it is with great concern that we hear that Congress is think- 
ing perhaps of repealing the School-to-Work Opportunities Act with 
little more than a year under its belt My appeal is simple: Do not 
c do it. Do not repeal that Act. And simultaneously, if in fact we are 

going to preserve the gains of this bipartisan initiative, even if it 
placed inside of a block grant or consolidation, I urge you to des- 
ignate a certain percentage of the funds specifically to be used for 
school-to-work initiatives, to allow us to continue to do what we are 
doing. 

The money that is coming is a small part of the total Federal 
budget, but the leverage of that money is enormous. One million 
dollars in the case of Boston has been leveraged many, many times 
over. We have created entities throughout the State of Massachu- 
setts called regional employment boards, which act as the conven- 
ers for school and business and community colleges. 

I think the program works spectacularly. You nave had great tes- 
timony here from Mr. Smith about his travels around the country 
and around the world. This is a program that is just off the ground; 
it dies in 2001 a natural death; it is not a big bureaucracy. So I 
would urge you to keep it in place. 

Thank you. 

Senator JEFFORDS. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hamill may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Adomyetz, please go ahead. 

Mr. Adomyetz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is an honor for me 
to be here today. 

Let me come from a different angle. Over the past 10 years, our 
company has noticed thai the gap between the skills needed for 
t students tQ enter the workplace and the skills that they have on 

graduating from high school has widened. Some of this is probably 
a result of the rapid introduction of personal computers into class- 
rooms and the workplace, but a big part is also business' new focus 

♦ on achieving high levels of customer satisfaction.^ 

In our company, we have embraced the principles of TQM, total 
quality management. TQM says that we have a need to look at our 
input, our process of production, and the output. 

We receive input in the form of material components to produce 
things, but we also receive people as new employees. This brings 
me to my being here today. It is easy to sit back and criticize our 
educators and say that tney are not producing employable stu- 
dents, graduates that we need as business and industry. 

However, TQM says that we have an obligation to advise, to edu- 
cate, to inform, to do whatever we have to do to make sure that 
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our suppliers or our vendors understand our needs, understand our 
specifications, understand our requirements. 
So Rogers Group decided that we were going to take that ap- 

K roach into the schools and see if it was accepted. As a result, we 
ave been accepted graciously in every school system for the most 
part. There are some people who are skeptical, some educators who 
say, We will never let business and industry tell us how to educate 
our students. But by the same token, our own managers a few 
short years ago would say things like, We will never let our cus- 
tomers tell us how to run our business. 

Senator JEFFORDS. Excuse me while I run to vote. 
[Senator Pell assumed the chair.] 

Mr. Adomyetz. Today, we pay vast sum of money to get this cus- 
tomer feedback. We encourage customers to tell us how to run our 
business. 

So I am here today to share with you some examples of the expe- 
riences that we have in the communities that I work in. 

First, we have provided Giles County high school educators with 
the opportunity to come into our workplace, to experience as many 
aspects of our business as possible. We want them to fully under- 
stand the different job tasks and skills necessary to perform them. 

We also want teachers to see the continuous training needed to 
stay current in each position. At Spot Lowe Vocational School, 
which is a small vocational school in Marshall County, TN, we pro- 
vided a Marketing II class of seniors an advertising budget of $300 
a month. The students have designed, scheduled and monitored the 
print advertising foi our company for the past 8 months. Rogers 
Group has been the recipient of some very creative advertising. 

The Spot Lowe vocational students have also been recipients of 
some experience that they will not forget. The vocational director 
of Spot Lowe said: "I have seen many classes come through here, 
but I have never seen a class mature as these kids have." 

In each school, we provide lectures and instruction relative to the 
needs of business and industry today. There has been a stigma at- 
tached to noncollege-bound students. Many students say they will 
go to college when in fact the likelihood is quite low that they will 
even enroll, much less graduate. 

We tell students a college education is impossible to replace. 
However, we encourage those who are undecided to work hard in 
high school, accept employment that is challenging, and continue 
their education. 

You see, there are many companies like Rogers Group that will 
help them pay for their education. This seems to create a bridge 
for many of the students who are undecided. 

We sponsor a journalism class at Giles County High School. This 
class uses our company as a lab for various experiences or projects 
and programs. We merely provide the students and faculty a place 
to test new ideas. 

At Marshall County High School, we have provided an onsite 
classroom for the applied mathematics class. Our business is the 
production of crushed stone. The students measure our massive 
stockpiles of crushed stone. These measurements provide data nec- 
essary for us to calculate the volume of these stockpiles for our in- 
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ventory records. These students also get a great lesson in life, the 
real life applications of some thought to be worthless formulas. 

These experiences are partnership. We do not consider our in- 
volvement a donation. We have not provided any funds or resources 
without expecting something in return. We expect to encourage 
those students who are at risk of making poor decisions, to provide 
new insight to educators as to the skills we are finding most valu- 
able today, to help remove the stigma from noncollege-bound stu- 
dents, to provide a smooth transition from school to the workplace, 
to recruit students in order to attract them to our business, to en- 
sure our educators understand there are many jobs which are ex- 
tremely important that do not require a college degree. 

We too have some suggestions. We suggest that educators place 
a higher priority on written and oral communication skills. Each 
and very student needs to be computer literate. But we also sug- 
gest that TQM principles should be embraced by our educators, ap- 
plied and taught. . . 

In closing, we believe business and industry can improve the 
quality of education in our schools. We can make the education 
process more relevant to potential employment. Business and in- 
dustry can work with educators to make the students and grad- 
uates today become the qualified, productive employees we will 
need in the future. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell [presiding]. Thank you very much. # 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Adomyetz may be found in the 
appendix.] 

Senator Pell. Mr. Jaskol? . 

Mr Jaskol. Senator Pell, I am the co-founder and president ot 
J&J Flock Products in Easton, PA. For the past 15 years, we at J 
& J Flock have been committed to building a better work force. We 
would like to share some of our experiences with the subcommittee 
in an effort to demonstrate the positive role businesses can play in 
supporting work force development. 

Operating a business today is nothing like it was when we first 
started our business in 1980. Our manufacturing processes, our 
marketing efforts and our distribution systems have become fairly 
sophisticated, and they have to be or we will not remain competi- 
tive, and we employ 150 people who would not have jobs. 

Nearly everyone in the business school ivory towers will tell you 
that to be successful in business today, you have to customize, you 
have to be agile, you have to continuously improve. But none of 
this is possible without a trained work force. 

The days of hierarchical management are quickly drawing to a 
close People are clearly the most important asset of any business. 

When we started in the earlv 1980's, I as the founder of the com- 
pany was expected to know all of the answers. Today I realize that 
my associates, our employees, know far more about their jobs than 
I do. We increasingly rely on their contributions to succeed in the 
marketplace. 

To give you an example, in January, we formed an inventory re- 
duction team comprised of sales associates, material managers, and 
warehousemen. These warehousemen were forkliR drivers, people 
who load trucks, so I am not just talking about the higher levels 
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of management. Their assignment was to slice $1 million off of our 
inventory. We are a small company, and that is a lot of money for 
us. They did so in less than 6 months, saving thousands of dollars 
and freeing up a lot of cash for further growing our business. It 
was a true team effort, and they are justifiably oroud of the results 
they accomplished. 

In 1994, my company became a member of the Pennsylvania 
Council on Economic Education, where I now hold a seat on the 
board of directors. The Pennsylvania Council is affiliated with the 
National Council on Economic Education, a nonprofit partnership 
comprised of leaders from education, business, and labor dedicated 
to promoting economic literacy and building a better educated and 
more skilled work force. 

I am joined this morning by Elizabeth Volard, president of the 
Virginia State Council on Economic Education, who will explain a 
little more about how the national and State councils are working 
to better prepare students for today's demanding marketplace. 

Our decision to join the Pennsylvania Council was based on our 
civic commitment as well as the economic necessity of assuring the 
availability of a trained labor pool. We hire local workers who are 
often graduates of our State education system. But too often, we 
find that these graduates have not had an education that goes be- 
yond very fundamental skills in math, science and English. That 
is, they are not well-prepared to enter the modern work force. 

We spend a lot of money training these people, but we are only 
a small company. We can train them in specific skills. We can train 
them in TQM and statistical process control, but we cannot give 
them the basic grounding in economic concepts that they would get 
if we could improve our educational system. What they get, they 
pick up on their own. 

The Pennsylvania Council offers a range of support services to 
State and local education agencies designed to address this prob- 
lem. This support includes curriculum development, teacher train- 
ing, teaching materials and program evaluation, all of which are 
intended to help educators prepare their students to enter the 
workplace. Most recently, we have worked with the National Coun- 
cil to develop a comprehensive, multimedia curriculum designed to 
enable high school students to draw upon economic knowledge, to 
comprehensive complex marketplace issues and how they affect the 
workplace. 

Students need to develop sufficient understanding of the causes 
and consequences of changes in production to understand rising 
and falling prices, employment levels and production capacity. 

Citizens and workers need to understand why governments at all 
levels respond in certain ways to pressing economic problems. 
Without this knowledge, citizens fail to understand the actions of 
their government, and workers are likely to make poor workplace 
decisions based on faulty economic reasoning. Their companies, 
their jobs, their families, and ultimately the national economy suf- 
fer the consequences. 

Senator, businesses are involved in this process because we real- 
ize the significance of building a better educated and skilled work 
force. Yet, for every J & J Flock Products, there are dozens of busi- 
nesses that do not get involved. 
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I believe that federally-created incentives would do much to in- 
crease the business participation in the improvement of our local 
school programs. When educators look to real world businesses for 
support, the results will be an education program upon which stu- 
dents can build rewarding careers. And I have worked with many 
educators in our local area, and it is amazing to me that some of 
them do not have a clue as to the newer management methods and 
collaborative efforts that are occurring in business. 

I understand that this subcommittee is considering proposals to 
more closely involve the business community in supporting im- 
provements to local education and vocational programs. By author- 
izing the establishment of work force area development boards, as 
proposed in H.R. 1617, the Careers Act, you will provide additional 
incentives for even more businesses to actively support education 
reforms. Such incentives need not take the form of a tax incentive 
or other financial benefit; they should, however, include require- 
ments for State and local education agencies to seek input from pri- 
vate sector organizations when developing curricula and designing 
education programs. 

Providing a seat at the table for businesses will offer sufficient 
incentive. 

Senator, I cannot overemphasize the important role businesses 
can play in the process of work force development. I urge you to 
build into your legislation opportunities for committed business 
leaders and other concerned local citizens to participate at the local 
and State levels. Through organizations like the Pennsylvania 
Council on Economic Education, business people are prepared to 
contribute to building a better work force. All that is needed is the 
opportunity to do so. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jaskol may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Pell. Next, we are happy to hear from your associate, 
Ms. Volard. 

Ms. VOLARD. Thank you, Senator Pell. It is good to see you again. 
I am glad to be here this morning. 

I am Elizabeth Volard, president of the Virginia Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. The Virginia Council, like the Pennsylvania 
Council which Mr. Jaskol described, is affiliated with the National 
Council on Economic Education. 

I am here to share with the subcommittee this morning how our 
organization develops and delivers programs which address the is- 
sues and concerns raised by leaders like Mr. Jaskol and the other 
business leaders who have spoken this morning. 

The National Council on Economic Education is the Nation's 
most comprehensive economic education organization. Our mission 
is to prepare students to understand the economy and to develop 
the decisionmaking skills necessary for participation in an increas- 
ingly competitive world marketplace. In order to accomplish this 
mission, we provide teacher training courses — that is in-service. It 
may be 2 hours after school, or a 3-day workshop, all the way up 
to graduate courses at university centers for economic education. 
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We also provide economic education materials and programs. 
These materials and programs are designed for kindergarten 
through grade 12, and they are across the disciplines in math, 
science, language arts, and other areas of the curriculum. 

We also develop curriculum materials, set standards, and evalu- 
ate economic literacy. All of this works together, a five-pronged ap- 
proach, to institutionalize economic reasoning within the curricu- 
lum. 

The goals of the National Council are to prepare students in 

trades kindergarten through 12 to become responsible citizens, pro- 
uctive members of the work force, productive members who know 
that they can invest in their own human capital and become more 
productive throughout their working lives. 

We also have goals to provide training for knowledgeable con- 
sumers, prudent savers and investors, so that students will become 
effective participants within the global economy, and that they will 
be lifelong decisionmakers. Economics does that for us. It allows us 
to apply economic concepts and economic reasoning to any issues 
that we have to face in our lives, whether that be as consumers, 
or in the workplace as employers and employees, or as citizens in 
the voting bootn. 

The National Council has a network of State Councils on Eco- 
nomic Education, each of which maintains a network of university- 
based centers for economic education. Through these university- 
based centers, economic education courses, programs and services 
reach thousands of teachers and many multiple thousands of stu- 
dents in communities all across the Nation. 

The National Council, State councils and our network of centers 
work in partnership with business, labor, education and Govern- 
ment. In Virginia, we have partnerships with corporations — Du- 
Poni,, James River, Union Camp, Southern States — with the 
Consumer Credit Counseling Service of Virginia, with the Virginia 
Housing Development Authority, and also with the Virginia legisla- 
ture. We are truly a partnership of businesses, labor, education and 
government working together to develop materials as well as to 
fund the programs. 

These partnerships are very essential to the successful prepara- 
tion of students for the work force. Together we can achieve suc- 
cess. 

According to a recent survey by the Gallup organization, Amer- 
ican adults, high school and college seniors know very little about 
how the American economy works. The National Council in part- 
nership with the Agency for Instructional Technology, is developing 
a course entitled, 'The Economics of Work." This program is an 
interactive, computer-based program to help students understand 
the workplace and to apply economic decisionmaking skills to their 
roles as employees. 

Harold Durrett, former plant manager of Walker Manufacturing 
in Harrisonburg, VA, stated: "Employees with a basic understand- 
ing of our economic system are better citizens and more productive 
workers." His company employed students who graduated from 
schools using the Virginia Council's economic education programs. 
These employees understand the economic environment and the ex- 
ecutive decisions that have to be made in a corporation. How do 
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they understand that 7 They have learned it all the way through 
school, from elementary, through junior high and into high school. 

To give you an example, when I was a center director at James 
Madison University, I worked with the teachers in our locality, I 
went out to a school 1 day to visit a 5th gTade class. The students 
had set up a production line — they had a business going in that 
classroom. They were making mouse bookmarks made of felt, with 
little yarn whiskers. Those students analyzed what was happening 
in their assembly line, and they realized that at the point where 
they had to attach the yam to the mouse bookmark, their assembly 
line was bogging down, and they were not very productive. 

So a little 5th grade girl came running up to me and said, "Oh, 
the economics lady is here. We have used some of our capital to in- 
crease our productivity." Now, this is a 5th gTade student. She un- 
derstood, and what they had done was to purchase a needle thread- 
er to help thread that yarn; that solved their problem on their pro- 
duction line, and they increased their productivity by investing in 
that capital. 

Now, teachers all across the Nation have that kind of activity 
going on, but it is often producing something to sell at the book fair 
or at the school fair. They often do not have the economic concepts 
from the real world employed in that situation, in that simulation 
in the classroom. These teachers were teaching the students the 
proper economic technology and the proper economic decisionmak- 
ing skills in developing this little bookmark they were going to sell 
at the book fair. 

So that is one example, and you can spread that across any num- 
ber of classrooms at any grade level. We have had parents come to 
us who have said, "Thank goodness for your program. My child fi- 
nally understands decimals and fractions and percentages," or "My 
child is really rushing to do research in the library on an economics 
project." Their eyes have been opened to the real world, and they 
see why they need to know some of these subjects that students 
may think of as boring — percentages and decimals — but in the real 
world, it makes a lot of sense to them. 

As the subcommittee considers legislation to reform Federal work 
force development, I urge you to include mechanisms which encour- 
age and strengthen these links to the business community. 

To give you an example of one of the programs we are working 
on now and how we work together with business, with the Virginia 
Housing Development Authority, we are developing a new "Eco- 
nomics of Home Ownership" program to be included in a curricu- 
lum in the schools in Virginia. People from the building industry, 
real estate development and so forth are helping us to develop the 
curriculum. We have writing teams of people from our network 
from the centers and from the business community working with 
us to develop the materials, to have the correct information in 
there that would reflect what is going on in our communities, the 
careers that are available in the building industry, for example. 

So that is one way that we are working together. The teachers 
then field-test those materials in the classroom and give us feed- 
back on how effective they are. And the business leaders go into 
the classrooms and speak. 
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We apply that to every program we do in the State of Virginia, 
involving the business community in helping us develop the mate- 
rials, the curriculum and so forth to meet the standards that teach- 
ers have to meet in the classroom, and to prepare them to under- 
stand the economy. 

Providing opportunities for and encouraging private sector par- 
ticipation in the development of statewide strategies and local pro- 
pram oversight will be crucial in ensuring that students are learn- 
ing what they need to survive in the workplace. 

The discussion draft of the Workforce Development Act provides i 
for business input in the reform process. In Virginia, we believe 
that that is a necessary step in the right direction. 

We would further like to strongly encourage the funding and 
support and endorsement for teacher training be included — teacher > 
training, material development and curriculum — so that we may 
really have a strong work force coming from our school systems in 
the future. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Volard may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator JEFFORDS. Thank you all. This is exciting testimony. It 
is just exactly what we need to help guide our country and guide 
ourselves in designing the legislation which we are preparing right 
now to try to make sure that we help — although I know there is 
great concern about consolidation and block granting and so on, 
and Senator Kassebaum and myself are going to try to make sure 
that we take care of people's fears about what is going to happen — 
but that is not necessarily all within our ability because we have 
to work with the House as well. 

We have 4 more minutes before we must leave this room, and I 
am not sure whether there is an operation out there to remove us 
or not, but we will find out. 

How have your educational projects affected your companies' mo- 
rale, and how have they increased overall productivity goes? What 
kind of feedback have you had from other business people? Is this 
something which is catching on in communities? 

Mr. Adomyetz. Very much so, Senator. Our company was quite 
reluctant to enter into total quality management because it was 
new, and it was different, and it was not a comfortable zone. When 
we began working with schools, we began to understand that what } 
we had just begun, the journey we had begun with TQM, the edu- 
cational system has the same journey. 

Now, one of the biggest benefits to working with schools has been 
that we as business and we believe educators as educators are • 
about to understand that there are not two worlds anymore. There 
is not the world of education and the world of work — there is life — 
and we have got to come together. That in itself is making people 
feel positive, people within business and people within industry, Be- 
cause our previous thought, which had been that educators do not 
want to hear what we say, was not the case. So that is the biggest 
impact. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Hamill? 

Mr. Hamill. I think the managers in our organization were skep- 
tical at first, but now, as they see the quality of th* young men and 
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women who are working along with them, they believe that the 
stereotype of what they might have believed about the student who 
was in tne inner -city school has changed dramatically. I think that 
has done more inside the company to enhance an attitude that is 
quite different from what mi^ht have been there before. 

The business community m Boston, between the full-bore Pro- 
Tech program that I described, where students are there for 3 or 
4 hours a day each day at our workplace, and the Summer Jobs 
Program, there are over 700 employers who are participating in 
^ one form or another in these programs. 

So this is not iust a fledgling effort in regard to getting entities 
involved. It has become a mission. We believe that Boston, MA is 
a manageable place, and that if it is going to survive into the 21st 
( century in the way in which it survives today, that it is going to 

need to be able to transform itself. And our mission is to make sure 
that we transform it in a way that is productive for the companies 
as well as for the students. 

Mr. Jaskol. Senator, there is nothing so exciting as watching a 
person who has been promoted from the ranks to a supervisory po- 
sition who would have never thought of going back to school — it is 
an average high school student or less, possible — and to see him 
after a couple of years saying, "Hey, I want to go and get an associ- 
ates degree" — and I can think of four people just offhand who are 
in that position — that is the most rewarding tning. It is happening, 
and I see it happening in other businesses that I associate with. 

The process we are talking about has saved us a lot of money, 
and it nas made us an organization that people like to work for. 
And as I said, it is extremely rewarding. 

You mentioned earlier the effects that computers are having on 
the organization. We find in our small company that computers are 
providing so much information to process that it is making this sit- 
uation that we are talking about that much more urgent, and that 
is the improvement of the education of our work force. There is a 
lot being done, but there is a lot more that needs to be done. 

Senator JEKKORDS. Ms. Volard? 

Ms. Volard. It is really exciting to see the light go on in a stu- 
dent's eyes when he realizes what happens in the real world, and 
he really is a part of the economy. And the important part for us 
in Virginia is that we have corporations and business leaders in- 
volved with us in developing programs that really work in the 
schools and provide them with the employees that they want in 
their work force. 

I commend you for your efforts, and I surely hope that this will 
be a success. 

Senator Jkkkoros. I appreciate it What we have to do is find out 
how we can, as John F. Kennedy did, back when it became appar- 
ent that we were losing in world competition in space, generate the 
enthusiasm throughout the Nation. We have a similar situation 
now, except that it is much more difficult to describe than the 
drama of space technology; on the other hand, it is even more criti- 
cal to our future. If we qo not understand that competition is out 
there in the world, and that we have to worry about being better 
educated than other competitors in the world, and it is not just a 
question of whether Massachusetts is better than Virginia; it is a 
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question of whether we are going to be able to compete with the 
huge markets that are opening up out there. There is such tremen- 
dous opportunity, and yet, gosh, it is hard to wake people up. 

But you know how to do , and we are going to learn from you. 
We deeply appreciate your testimony. 

Well, the guards have not come running in, so I guess we made 
it all right without disrupting somebody else. But I want to thank 
all of you for very excellent testimony, and all those who have been 
here today and participated. 

We are going to go forward and learn from you and try to do the 
best we can to wake up the country. 

Thank you very much. With that, the subcommittee is adjourned. 

IThe appendix follows.] 
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APPENDIX 

Prepared Statement op Dave Adomyetz 

Rogers Group is the largest privately held crushed stone producer in the United 
States. Our primary business today is in the production of crushed stone and hot 
mix asphalt for paving. Over the last ten years, our company has noticed the gap 
between skills required to enter the work force and the skills which high school 
graduates possess nas widened. Much of this is due to the rapid introduction of per- 
sonal computers into the work place and a major shirt toward achieving higher lev- 
els of customer satisfaction, may businesses like ours have embraced the concept 
of Total Quality Management, or TQM. 
1 A major part of TQM reauires business to look at their input, the process of pro- 

duction, and the output, (the product). Not only do we receive input as raw mate- 
rials or components, we receive people as new employees. 

This brings us to my being here today. It is easy to sit back and criticize our edu- 
cators for not preparing graduates for the modem workplace. However TQM says 
we have a obligation to work with, advise, and educate our suppliers until they fully 
understand our requirements and/or specifications. 

Rogers Group decided to explore the acceptance of the educators in our markets 
to this type feedback and involvement. We are being received graciously in each and 
every school system by the majority. 

There are some who are skeptical and declare they will never let business and 
industries tell them how to teach our children. However we can remember a few 
short years ago some of our own managers declared they would never let customers 
tell them how to run their business. Today our customers' feedback is the lifeline 
to continuous improvement. 

I am involved in several programs in our Southern Middle Tennessee commu- 
nities, and I am here today to share with you some of our experiences in our effort 
to become involved and provide feedback to our educators. 

• We have provided Giles County High School educators with the opportunity 
to come into our workplace to experience as may aspects of our business as pos- 
sible. We want them to fully understand the different job tasks and skills nec- 
essary to perform them. We also want the teachers to see the continuous train- 
ing needed to stay current in each position. Likewise our company is sending 
qualified company employees into the teacher's classroom to experience their 
workplace. 

• At Spot Lowe Vocational Center in Marshall county we have provided a Mar- 
keting II class of seniors a advertising budget of $300.00 per month. The stu- 
dents have designed, scheduled, and monitored the print advertising for our 
company over the past 8 months. Rogers Group has been the recipient of some 
creative advertising and Spot Lowe Vocational Center has a class of students • 
that have experienced something may will never forget. The Vocational Director 
of Spot Lowe said "I have seen many classes come through here, but I have 
never seen a class mature as these kias have". 

• In each school we have provided lectures and instruction relative to the needs 
of business and industry today. There has been a stigma attached to students 
who do not plan to go to college. Many students say they will go to college, but 

( the probability is quite low that they will even enroll much less graduate. We 

tell students a college education is impossible to replace. However, we encour- 
age those who are undecided to work nard in high school, choose a job that is 
challenging, and continue their education while they work. This seems to revi- 
talize many students and instill new hope. We tell them may companies will 

* help pay for their education as does Rogers Group. We are not the only com- 

pany that will do this, and this information many times provides a bridge for 
the undecided. 

• We sponsor a journalism class at Giles County High School. This class uses 
our company as a "lab" for many projects and programs. We merely provide the 
students and faculty a place to test ideas and gain first had experience. The 
most recent was a $900 Audio Visual presentation project. Most of the student's 
work airs on Community Access Television locally and the positive community 
relations we receive are phenomenal. 

• At Marshall County High School we have provided an on site classroom for 
the Applied Mathematics class. The students measure our massive stockpiles of 
crushea stone. These measurements provide data necessary to calculate tne vol- 
ume of these stockpiles for our inventory records. These students also get a 
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great lesson in the real fife applications of some previously thought to be worth- 
less math formulas. 

These experiences are partnerships. We do not consider our involvement a dona- 
tion. We have not provided any funds or resources without expecting something in 
return. 

We expect at a minimum: 

• To encourage students who are at risk of making poor decisions 

• To provide new insight to educators as to the skills we are finding most valu- 
able today 

• To help remove the stigma from non college bound students. 

• To provide a smooth transition from school to the work site 

• To recruit students in order to attract them to our business 

• To ensure our educators understand there are many jobs which are extremely 
important thai do not require a college degree 

We suggest that educators place a higher priority on written and oral commuiiica- 
tion skills. Each and every student needs to be computer literate. TQM concepts 
should be embraced by our educators, applied and taugnt. 

In closing, we believe business and industry can improve the quality of" education 
in our schools. We can make the education process more relevant to potential em- 
ployment. Business and industry can work with our educators to make the students 
and graduates today become the qualified, productive employees we'll need in the 
future. 

Prepared Statement of Earl Jaskol 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to appear today to testify about the role of business in Building a Better 
Workforce. My name is Earl Jaskol, and I am co-founder and president of J & J 
Flock Products in Easton, Pennsylvania. My company manufactures flocked mate- 
rials for ribbon and apparel, and plastic film for health care related products. For 
the past fifteen years, we at J & J Flock have been committed to building a better 
work force. I would like to share some of our experiences with the Subcommittee 
in an effort to demonstrate the positive role businesses can play in supporting work 
force development. 

As the Subcommittee is well aware, the business environment continues to grow 
increasingly competitive. Operating a business today is nothing like it was when we 
first started in 1980. Our manufacturing processes, our marketing networks, and 
our distribution systems have become very sophisticated. They have become sophis- 
ticated for a very simple reason: if we fail to lead the market or even just to Keep 
up with our competitors, we will go out of business, and the 150 men and women 
at my company will be out of jobs. This principle holds true across the entire busi- 
ness spectrum. 

Nearly everyone in the business school Ivory Towers will tell you that to be suc- 
cessful in business today, you must adapt, you must improvise, and you must over- 
come. You can read that in Business Week or the Wall Street Journal every day. 
But the simple fact is, no business can do that without a well trained work force. 
The days of Hierarchical management with decisions handed down from the top are 
drawing to a close. People are trie most important asset of any business. Every asso- 
ciate in our companies has a chance to participate in day to day decision making. 
When we started in the early 1980's. I was expected to know all of the answers. 
Today, I realize that our associates know more about their jobs than I do. If we 
don't use the minds of every member of our organization to their fullest potential, 
then we won't be able to compete. 

In January, for instance, we formed an inventory reduction team comprised of 
sales associates, materials managers, and warehousemen to slice one million dollars 
off of our inventory. They did so in less than six months, saving thousands of dollars 
and freeing-up cash for growing the business. It was a true team effort, and they 
are justi flatly proud of the results. And I am proud of them. 

In 1994, my company became a member of the Pennsylvania Council on Economic 
Education, where 1 now hold a seat on the board of directors. The Pennsylvania 
Council is affiliated with the National Council on Economic Education, a nonprofit 
partnership of leaders from education, business and labor dedicated to promoting 
economic literacy and building a better-educated and more skilled work force. I am 
joined this morning by Elizabeth Volard, President of the Virginia State Council on 
Economic Education, who will explain a little more about how the national and state 
councils are working to better prepare students for today's demanding marketplace. 
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Our decision to join the Pennsylvania Council was based on our civic commitment 
as well the economic necessity of assuring the availability of a well trained labor. 
We hire local workers who are often graduates of our state education system. Too 
often, we find that these graduates haven't had an education that goes beyond fun- 
damental skills in such areas as math, science or even English; tnat is, they are 
not well prepared to enter the modern work force. Consequently, the time, money 
and effort we expend on training such workers puts us at a competitive disadvan- 
tage. This is particularly true on the international level. 

We at the Pennsylvania Council offer a range of support services to state and 
local education agencies designed to address tliis problem. This support includes 
curriculum development, teacher training, teaching materials, and program evalua- 
tion, all of which are intended to help educators prepare their students to enter the 
I workplace. Most recently, we have worked with the National Council to develop a 

comprehensive multimedia curriculum designed to enable high school students to 
draw upon economic knowledge to comprehend complex market place issues and 
how they affect the workplace. 
Students need to develop sufficient understanding of the causes and consequences 
* of changes in production to understand rising and falling prices, employment levels, 

and production capacity. Citizens and workers need to unaerstand wny governments 
at all levels respond in certain ways to pressing economic problems. Without this 
knowledge, citizens fail to understand the actions of their government, and workers 
are likely to make poor workplace decisions based on faulty economic reasoning. 
Their companies, their jobs, their families, and ultimately the national economy suf- 
fer the consequences. Our State Councils are currently working with state and local 
education agencies, area universities and colleges, and businesses to make our Eco- 
nomics at Work curriculum available to local high schools and state agencies 
through the School -to-Work Opportunities programs. 

Mr. Chairman, businesses are involved in this process because we realize the sig- 
nificance of building better educated and skillea workforces. Yet for every J & J 
Flock Products, or every other business that actively participates in a state council 
on economic education, there are dozens that do not get involved. I believe that Fed- 
erally created incentives would do much to increase business participation in the 
improvement of our local school programs. When educators look to real world busi- 
nesses for support, the result is usually an educational program upon which stu- 
dents can build rewarding careers. 

I understand that this subcommittee, and its counterpart in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, are considering proposals to more closely involve the business commu- 
nity in supDorting improvements to local education and vocational programs. By au- 
thorizing the establishment of Workforce Area Development boaras as proposed in 
H.R. 1617, the Careers Act, the House, for instance, you will provide additional in- 
centives for even more businesses to become fully engaged in supporting educational 
reforms. Such incentives need not take the form of a tax incentive or otner financial 
benefit. They should, however, include requirements for state and local education 
agencies to seek input from private sector organizations when developing curricu- 
lum and other educational reforms. Providing a seat at the table will offer sufficient 
incentive to encourage participation by businesses and other organizations that are 
trulv committed to building a tetter work force. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot over-emphasize the important role businesses can play 
in this process of work force development. The privately-sponsored Economics at 
t Work project is only one example of now a private sector organization like the Na- 

tional Council on Economic Education can partner with educational institutions to 
bring about needed improvements in the way we prepare students to make the tran- 
sition to the workplace. 
While reforming the duplicative federal work force preparation systems already 
« in existence, I urge you to build into your legislation opportunities for committed 

business leaders and other concerned local citizens to participate at the local and 
state levels. Through organizations like the Pennsylvania Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, business people are prepared to contribute to building better workforces. All 
that is needed is the opportunity to do so. 
Thank you very much. 

Prepared Statement of Elizabeth Volard 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me to appear here this morn- 
ing. I am Elizabeth Volard, President of the Virginia Council on Economic Edu- 
cation. The Virginia Council, like the Pennsylvania Council Mr. Jaskol described, is 
affiliated with trie National Council on Economic Education. I am here this morning 
to share with the subcommittee how our organization develops and delivers pro- 
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grams which address the issues and concerns of business leaders such as Mr. 
Jaskol. 

The National Council on Economic Education is the Nation's most comprehensive 
economic education organization. Our mission is to prepare students to understand 
the economy and to develop the decision -making skills necessary for participation 
in an increasingly competitive world marketplace. I« order to accomplish this mis- 
sion, we provide teacher training courses, produce economic education materials and 
programs, develop economics curriculum, set standards and evaluate economic lit- 
eracy. 

The goals of the National Council are to prepare students in grades kindergarten 
through twelve to become responsible citizens, productive members of the work 
force,Tcnowledgeable consumers, prudent savers and investors, effective participants 
in the global economy and lifelong decisionmakers. 

The National Council has a network of state Councils on Economic Education, 
each of which maintains a network of University Centers for Economic Education. 
Through these university-based centers, economic education courses, programs and 
services reach thousands of teachers and their students in communities across the 
nation. The National Council, state Councils and the network of Centers work in 
partnership with business, labor, education and government. Together, they develop 
curriculum, programs and materials. These partnerships are essential to the suc- 
cessful preparation of students for the work force. 

According to a recent survey by the Gallup Organization, American adults and 
high school and college seniors know very little about how the American economy 
works. The National Council, in partnership with the Agency for Instructional Tech- 
nology, is developing "The Economics of Work," a comprehensive, practical econom- 
ics curriculum designed to teach students to apply economic decision-making is ills, 
to their roles as employees. 

Harold Durreett, former plant manager of Walker Manufacturing in 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, stated, ''Employees with a basic understanding of our eco- 
nomic system arc better citizens and more productive workers." His company em- 
ployed students who graduated from schools using the Virginia Council's economic 
education programs. These employees understand the economic environment and 
the management decisions made by the company. 

As the Subcommittee considers legislation to reform federal work force develop- 
ment programs, I urge you to include mechanisms which encourage and strengthen 
these links to the business community. To give you an example, providing opportu- 
nities for, and encouraging private sector participation in the development of state- 
wide strategies and local program oversight will be crucial in ensuring that students 
arc learning what they will need to survive in the workplace. The discussion draft 
of the Workforce Development Act provides for business input in the reform process. 
As such, I believe it is a necessary step in the right direction. 

Thank you very much. 

Statement ok Peter Cooks 
introduction 

In 1990, Coors Brewing Company embarked upon one of the most comprehensive, 
long-term commitments by an American corporation to address this country's adult 
illiteracy problem with the creation of Coors "Literacy. Pass It On." Through this 
program, Coors has reached more than 550,000 adults with literacy services coordi- 
nated by our four partners, the nation's leading nonprofit literacy providers: 
Laubach Literacy Action, literacy Volunteers of America, Opportunities Industrial- 
ization Centers of America, and SER-Jobs for Progress. Coors Literacy. Pass It On." 
has provided substantial financial support to our partners, funded and promoted a 
national hotline and awareness program, recruited volunteers and nonreaders, and 
generated funds for local literacy services. 

Coors Brewing Company chose adult literacy because it impacts the communities 
in which we do business and affects all economic and ethnic groups, both men and 
women, and all geographic regions. In addition, unlike many societal issues facing 
America today, we can reverse the alarming trend; illiteracy is solvable. 

During the past five years, Coors Brewing Company has learned a great deal as 
we listened to the program's new readers and to our national literacy partners' 
needs. We've learned that individuals become self-empowered by learning to read 
and that this personal growth is leading to employment opportunities. New readers 
often acquire the ability to read and fill out a job application, follow operating in- 
structions for industrial equipment, or run a computer, a new requirement in to- 
day's high-tech workplace. 
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The success stories of adults who participated in Coors "Literacy. Pass It On." led 
Coors Brewing Company to develop a new literacy initiative in 1995 — Coors Literacy 
Pays. This program addresses the issue of workforce literacy through an informa- 
tional manual, an employer helpline and other related services, that will assist tar- 
geted businesses in developing basic literacy skills programs for employees. 



The literacy level of workers in the United States is critical to the success of busi- 
ness and industry. The increasing impact of lost wages and declining productivity 
is taking a significant toll on the profitability of small and large businesses alike. 
Several national studies have indicated that the cost of lost productivity alone may 
exceed $200 billion dollars a year. Many small- and medium-size companies are 
finding the costs of retraining their employees are staggering. Training budgets 
alone in 1995 will exceed $2 trillion dollars. A steadily growing portion of these 
funds is being directed at remedial basic skills training and similar low level edu- 
cation. 

Based on the latest National Adult Literacy Survey, it is estimated that nearly 
90 million adults in the United States lack the necessary skills to function success- 
fully in the workforce. These figures are based on the lowest two skill levels of the 
national survey which are deemed necessary for entry level positions. This reality 
creates a critical national problem that needs to be addressea at the federal, state 
and local levels. Clearly, private sector involvement will be an important element 
to the success of any major initiatives to address literacy in the workforce. 

Coors Brewing Company has been addressing this issue over several years and 
we are continuing to buila on our long commitment to worker training and retrain- 
ing as well as our support of education in general. Given the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and our experience with several national education and training partners, we 
believe that there are a number of important factors to consider. 



Drawing from our experience as a business leader and employer, and on our in- 
volvement in direct literacy provision, we feel there are a number of critical ele- 
ments to successful workforce programs. These elements relate to our own work at 
various local sites as well as the experience of our national literacy partners. These 
partners, which include Laubach Literacy's Center for Workforce Education, Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Centers, SER-Jobs for Progress, Wider Opportunities for 
Women and others, provide us with sound educational program mine through a col- 
laboration of nonprofits, businesses, and state and local programs. We believe that 
this approach, which draws from the relevant expertise of tne business community 
as well as from educational providers, stands tne best chance of providing com- 
prehensive solutions at the local level. These solutions require a significant commit- 
ment from all parties involved and need to focus specifically on the literacy needs 
of workers and employers. While these literacy needs can be focused on specific job 
requirements, it is important to underscore the critical nature of literacy as an in- 
valuable tool for workers now and in the future. Our specific observations are as 
follows: 

1. National leadership is critical to long-term solutions. We believe that national 
leadership from the Department of Education and the Department of Labor coupled 
with national business and education organizations is vital. This leadership needs 
to underscore the importance of literacy and the workplace. It should focus on pro- 
viding awareness and stimulation to broad literacy efforts as they relate to the 
workplace and business success. National models to assist businesses in establishing 
their own programs and for supporting local and regional initiatives are going to 
be critical. These national models can be stimulated through private as well as pub- 
lic partnerships. Many existing models can provide a basis Tor new programs, but 
they will require documentation and dissemination. Programs already in existence 
in conjunction with Laubach Literacy, OIC, SER and others offer excellent opportu- 
nities for review and evaluation. This needs to done in concert with national initia- 
tives that promote the need for increased basic training in the workforce. 

2. Business incentives are an important stimulant to workforce literacy programs. 
Businesses of all sizes can benefit from incentives to address worker training and 
retraining. Clearly, the opportunity for increased profitability, improved service to 
customers, and general productivity gains ofTer excellent motivation for business 
and industry involvement. However, various types of tax incentives should also be 
explored and tested. Quality exploration of other tangible incentives should be ex- 
plored and articulated. Many oi these incentives will not require significant finan- 
cial liability, but will offer greater motivation for business involvement. 



NATIONAL PROBLEM 



KEY ELEMENTS TO COMPREHENSIVE SOLUTION 
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3. Public/private partnerships are the key to maximizing financial resources. Nei- 
ther business nor the education community can single-handedly address the critical 
problem of workforce literacy. It is important to take advantage of the expertise and 
experience of service providers as well as the unique perspective and support of 
business. The partnership of these two important sectors can together offer a great- 
er degree of coordination than either can provide singly. The support represented 
by the business community and the education service provides is very significant 
and will allow for the mobilization of additional resources at the local and state lev- 
els. Various models of public/private partnerships demonstrate the importance of 
this element and the importance of encouraging it as part of any comprehensive so- 
lution. 

4. It is critical that programs focus on basic skills for employees as opposed to 
only job specific training. Worker retraining will continue to be an important ele- 
ment of businesses, large and small, into the 21st century. It will be important that 
workers have the adequate basic learning abilities to adapt to new and more sophis- 
ticated working environments; workers need to be readily and efficiently retrained 
based on changing needs of industry. It is important that business address the long- 
term educational needs of the workforce and invest adequate resources for long-term 
return. Literacy instruction should be an important element of job retraining and 
needs to be distinguished from the more specific vocational job training and skill 
development. Both are critical to comprehensive educational approaches, but general 
literacy improvement requires that it be emphasized. 

5. Finally, it is important that the business community takes an active role and 
a sense of responsibility to providing for workforce literacy. The ramifications of in- 
adequately addressing this important problem will be detrimental to all businesses 
and industries. It is important that business play an active leadership role in 
workforce literacy efforts at the local, state, and national levels. 

SUMMARY 

The need to significantly improve the educational level of America's workforce has 
never been greater. Based on reports from businesses and the data collected from 
national studies, it is clear that our economic success will be determined largely by 
the educational health of our workforce. Coors believes that a coordinated partner- 
ship between the public and private sectors, focusing on the general literacy levels 
of workers, can provide comprehensive long-term solutions. We believe that these 
partnerships need to include all of those involved in this important work at the na- 
tional, state and local levels. 

Innovative models that focus on employer benefits, incentives and model programs 
can help make a major impact on this great problem and national challenge. Na- 
tional leadership at the federal level is important to help initiate and maintain this 
effort. Companies such as our stand ready to partner with others in providing addi- 
tional guidance, leadership and support. We sincerely appreciate the opportunity to 
offer this testimony. 

Prepared Statement of Carver C. Gayton 

Mr Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, il is Indeed an honor and privilege 
to have the opportunity to talk with you this morning regarding The Boeing Company's 
Tech Prep Program. 

Until the late 1980s. The Boeing Company's support to colleges and universities has 
historically been focused, for the most pari, on four-year institutions. Although this 
suppon will continue, the Company recognizes the need lor Industry to be more 
actively Involved in improving the education, skills and empioyability of the 75% of our 
youth who will not complete a four-year college education. 

Booing has developed and Implemented a "school to work effort* that promotes and 
supports the nationally recognized Tech Prep programs. A Tech Prep program 
combines a high school and community college competency-based curriculum In 
applied academic and vocational technical courses that leads to an Associate Degree 
In Technology. These programs prepare students for entry-level jobs In the workplace, 
as well as tor continued education that could lead to advanced degrees. 
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Boeing's involvement in 'the Tech Prep program ts being done in two phases: The 
Initial phase was to help build the applied academic foundation in the secondary 
school system. The next phase was to promoto the development of a Statewide 
Manufacturing Technology Degree Program (within Tech Prep) and provide a work 
basea student internship program related to manufactunng technology, 

Phase 1 • Building the Foundation (1990 • 1993) 

The Company's approach to support and promote Tech Prep was to first provide funds 
to establish applied academic programs in various high schools throughout the State, 
as well as funds to local community colleges to develop articulation agreements with 
these schools to allow students to earn college credit while m high school. Boeing Is 
so committed to Tech Prep that the Company has provided over $3 million during the 
Initial three years to help develop Tech Prep in the Northwest. The primary elements 
Included: i 

• Providing "seed" grants lo 59 high schools throughout the Slate of 
Washington to implement applied academic programs 

Principles of Technology (applied Physics) 
Applied Mathematics 
Applied Communications 

• Awarding Articulation grants to community colleges to create a Tech 
Prep partnership between the high schools and community coliegos m 
curriculum development which allows juniors and seniors in high school 
to take courses which would provide credit toward an associate ol arts 
degree 

• Initiating a summer high school teacher internship program which glvos 
applied academics teachers compensated experience In a 
manufacturing workplace environment that can be taken back to the 
classroom 



Phase 2 • Developing a Manufacturing Tochnology Degree Program 
(From 1993) 

In January 1993. Boeing and representatives from other Industries, labor, education, 
and State government formed an ad hoc committee chartered to promote and support 
the development of a manufacturing education program for Washington State's 
existing and future workforce. This group assisted the community and technical 
colleges In developing a Manufacturing Technology Degree program that will teach 
students the broad and basic skills required to effectively function in today's 
increasingly complex and competitive manufacturing organizations. These initial 
efforts resulted in stale approval in 1994 of the first-ever compote ncy-based technical 
degree, which requires that students demonstrate both knowledge and skills. 

The group's activities Include: 

• Identifying the basic manufacturing entry-level skills 

• Soliciting the involvement of other manufacturing firms in the Slato 

• Advising the secondary and community and technical colleges of a "core" 
curriculum that responds to industry's needs 

• Determining methods of moasuring and ovaluating the students' 
attainment of competencies 

• Developing n recommended process of how industry can effectively 
become involved In Tech Prop 
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This organization, now called the Manufacturing Technology Advisory Group (MTAG), 
has recently been awarded a $428,000 National Science Foundation (NSF) gram to 
support curriculum development in both the high school and community college 
systems In Washington state. 

In February. 1993 The Boeing Company approved a summer 6tudent Internship 
program tor 6tudents enrolled in a manufacturing technology program. This program 
provides students with three progressive summer sessions that are offered in between 
their 1 1th • 12th, 12th * 13th. and 13th - 14th academic school years. The objectives of 
the summer internship program are to Introduce students to career opportunities in 
manufacturing, teach basic "factory skills and to assist In selecting specialty fields 
within manufacturing. The sessions are being coordinated with the high schools and 
colleges to ensure that the Instruction complements the students' academic courses. 




The Intern program began In the summer of 1993 with 25 students and is expected to 
reach over 300 students by 1997. Concurrent with the student intern program, the 
cc mpany will continue the teacher internship program for secondary and 2-year 
colleges that was started during Phase 1. The teacher internships have been 
expanded from 10 to the current level of 35 educators from the participating high 
schools and colleges. Boeing's investment in the Tech Prep and applied Academics 
Programs since 1990 has exceeded $5 million. 

In conclusion, I believe that It Is critical that Tech Prep funding continue to support our 
efforts and Tech Prep activities throughout Washington state. Through continued 
support of the Carl Perkins Tech Prep funding, we can be assured of highly-skilled 
students completing a Manufacturing Technology Associate Degree. Boeing Is the 
country's largest exporter, and for us to maintain a technical edge and to maintain our 
position as the world's number one aerospace company, It is important to continue 
Tech Prep support. Of the various educational reform efforts. Tech Prep has one of the 
best chances of bocoming a truly collaborative partnership amongst educators, labor, 
government and business and industry. Thank you lor this opportunity to share the 
Boeing Company's position on Tech Prep. 

Prepared Statement of Rebecca J. Taylor 

I'm delighted to hare thla opportunity to address the subject 
of "Business* Role In Vocational Education** and share with you the 
lnfoxnatlon, insight, and successful approaches our organisation 
has developed after almost 60 year* of experience 1b preparing 
young people tor employment and finding job* for then. 

First, I'd like to provide you with a brief overview of our 
organisation. Then I'll describe two of our very successful 
approaches to vocational education and Identify business* role in 
esch of those approaches. Finally, two strong rmcotssendatlons will 
conclude my testimony. 
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Vocational Foundation/ inc. (VFZ) was ona of the first 
organizations in the country established to help young people find 
J aba and join the workforce* Established in 1936 in Mew York City 
by a group of businessmen to help youth with uncertain future* 
obtain employment and thua self-respect and self-sufficiency, the 
organization today provides vocational education and job placement 
services for out-of-aehool minority youth from Hew York City's 
poorest neighborhoods. 83% are high school drop outs, 50% are 
welfare recipients, and 32% are teen parents. 58% are male and 42% 
are female* We work with approximately 800 to 1,000 youth each 
year. 

We might be categorized aa an alternative education program, 
a community-based organization, or a social service organisation. 
Basically, we are a front line, direct service organisation 
preparing black and Hispanic economically disadvantaged youth who 
are high school drop outs for entry-level employment and future 
careers. We currently collaborate with the traditional school 
system in a variety of ways and will begin to use our approaches 
with in-school youth on a small scale in September, 1995. 

Over the many years since 1936 we've developed, implemented, 
and assessed the effectiveness of various ways of helping young 
people both enter and succeed In the workplace. Consequently/ we 
have worked with many employers in various fields. 

The two highly successful approaches to vocational education 
that I'm going to describe today are called Moving Up: _A Career 
Advancement Program, . and JUMP (Joint Urban Manpower Program). 
Before describing those programs, however, let me add that we 
measure success in very solid, objective terns such aa number 
placed in jobs, wages earned, number of months on the job, 
promotions, number obtaining a diploma, number of college 
enrollments, and percentage of young people remaining drug-free, 
child-free, and crime-free. 

The first approach that we call Moving Up has the following 
major components t 

1 . Three, to five months of classroom training that includes 
fi hours a day, 5 days a week of immersion in employment 
focused classes on computer skills, social skills , 
communications skills, problem-solving, business English 
and math, workplace simulations, general employabllity 
skills plus industry-specific technical skills 
Instruction as well as an overview of specific Jobs 
within the industry, career paths, and Industry trends 
and terminology. During the classroom training a typical 
work day is replicated or simulated by having trainees 
attend classes from 9:00 AM to 5i00 PM and dress in 
appropriate office attire. 

2. Placement in a full-time private sector training-related 
job with a salary of $5.00 to $12.00 an hour. 

3. Weekly job coaching ✓eXSter job placement by a Career 
Advisor, a full-time (VFI professional counselor, for 24 
months to help the young person succeed on the job and 
advance along a career path. The Career Advisor helps 
the young person resolve work-related problems involving 
supervisors, peers , and assigned tasks; address personal 
crises that interfere with steady work performanoe and 
attendance, and gain further training, education, and/ or 
experience needed to move ahead and attain raises -and 
promotions. The range of job coaching activities 
includes job site visits, brief conferences with the 
young person's supervisor, meeting the youth for lunch, 
telephone counseling after work or on the weekend, 
evening and weekend social and cultural activities to 
build a peer network and maintain contact, and evening 
workshops and classes at VFI twice a week. 

4. continuity with a caring adult (Career Advisor) for the 
three years of classroom training, on-the-job training, 
and/or education. 
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Results of this approach obtained to date indicate the moving 
Up model is ' effective in helping inner-city youth join tha 
workforce and become economically self -sufficient. For example, a 
comparison of data from the pilot project and data from the Job 
Corp model, as well as other available comparison data, indicates 
the following: 

• Job Corps data Indicates between 24% and 32% of tho 
participants completed vocational training and £4% /» 
obtained a General Equivalency Diploma (Employment and 
Training Reporter, 1994) . In comparison, information for 
inner-city youth in the Moving Up pilot project Indicated 
91% of those enrolled in vocational training completed 
training and 53% earned a General Equivalency Diploma. 

■ Similarly, the job placement goal set nationally for 
federally funded youth employment programs is 411 of 
enrolled participants, but 93% of the first group of 
Moving Up participants were placed in jobs. 

• City-wide, 55% of the youth placed in jobs lose those 
jobs within 30 days while 69% of Moving Up participants 
remained continuously employed for more than 12 months. 

Within this approach, businesses have played the role of 
providing resources, guidance, and job opportunities. Employers 
and industry representatives have 1) served on advisory boards 
involved in developing, evaluating , and revising classroom 
curricula; 2) provided teachers and administrators with 
information about the requirements of the workplace and industry 
trends; 3) provided Internships; 4) hired program graduates and 
encouraged other employers to hire young people, and; 5) worked 
cooperatively with the VFI Career advisors to help each young 
person succeed on the job and earn a promotion or salary increase. 

The value of this approach is that it can work within the 
country's economic system as it exists today. It does not require 
the creation, approval, and financing of a nationwide formal 
apprenticeship system. Moreover, it does no',: rely on employers for 
participation or success or ask much of employers. This is 
particularly significant in light of thin fact: 

• A recent survey of 4,000 companies found that although 83 
percent experience problems finding qualified entry-level 
workers and that 60 percent believe work experience is 
one of the boat ways to develop better entry-level 
employees, only 5 percent were involved in work/ learn 
programs . 

Other advantages of this approach are 1) an emphasis on 
guided experiential learning in the workplace and 2 J a learn and 
earn approach that permits economically disadvantaged youth to earn 
an income while gaining job skills and additional post- secondary 
education and/ or training. 

On the other hand, there are obstacles to implementing this 
approach on a wide scale. Currently there are few if any 
government dollars available to provide the critically important 2 
yoara of job coaching after job placement. Moreover, with the 
possible shift to block grants there is a possibility that current 
government funds for the classroom training component may be 
eliminated as citiem and state* struggle to reaolve financial 
crises. Hopefully, if a block grant approach is adopted, that 
approach will include some national standards that require that a 
certain percentage of funds will be allocated for workforce 
development programs for In-school and out -of -school youth. 

Secondly, I'd like to bring to your attention another VFI 
program that lias been very successful. This approach is not at all 
in line with the current prevailing sentiment of less government 
regulation and reduced government spending, but it has been 
auccessful, and it may offer some ideas for the role government and 
business can play in developing a school-to-work system. The 
characteristics of this approach called JUMP are: 
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1 . Mandated employer participation but with govenmwnt 
reimbaraamant for moat participation related coats . 
Whenever tha NYS Department of Transportation avarda a 
contract to an engineering firm — to build a road , 
tunnel or bridge — the lira La required to hira a 
certain number of people a* drafter* or conatruction 
inspectors according to the dollar amount of the 
contract. As moat of you know, it 1 a tha draftera. under 
tha guidance of engineers, who provide most of the 
detailed dravlnga for sections of bridges/ tunnels, and 
roadways. Construction Inspectors are responsible for 
certifying under the supervision of the engineers, that 
the contractors nave net the specifications of the 
engineering firms. The New York State Department of 
Transportation reimburses the firm for all training costs 
including the trainee's salary. 

2. A hire first, then train policy. Vocational Foundation 
sends three potential trainees to each engineering firm 
that has been awarded a contract and has one or more 
trainee positions available. Each trainee who is hired 
returns to VTI for 12 week* of clasaroom training. The 
trainee earns a full salary while in training and Is 
guaranteed his job upon completion of training. 



3. 12 weeks of classroom training supplemented with 12 weeks 
of on- tha- Job training provided by each engineering firm. 

4. An official national credential ing component (MICKY) . 

5. Strong Industry support. Representatives from 
engineering firms 1) develop, monitor, and revise the 
curriculum, 2) support and mentor trainees, and 

3) advocate on behalf of the program with the New York 
State Department of Transportation and all engineering 
firms. 

The two successful vocational education models I've described 
were designed primarily for out-of- school youth but could be used 
equally as success folly with students in school. 

In summary, I'd like to identify the two most important roles 
that business can play in vocational education. 

First, business can and must provide cjuality work experience 
opportunities through internships, Job shadowing/ and/or part-time 
or full -time employment so at least 50% of vocational education 
activity can occnr at a worksite and outside of the classroom and 
school. Vocational education legislation should include a variety 
of incentives, financial and otherwise, to encourage business to 
provide this work experience. 

Second, business can play a convening and advocacy role in 
generating national interest on the part of educators, government 
officials, and parents in building a workforce development system 
and creating an environment in which youth employment and 
vocational education programs will have the same prestige and 
importance as academic, college preparatory programs. 

Prepared Statement ok John Hamill 

My name is Johti HaraUl I am President of Fleet Bank of Massachusetts. For 
oser a decade, 1 have been involved in the Boston business community's efforts to 
improve education for our young people and prepare them for career opportunities in the 
Boston economy Just last May, wc at Fleet were proud to have Cluis Brady, an enrollcc 
in Boston's ProTech youth apprenticeship program bik! a Fleet Bank employee, introduce 
Qie President of the United States at the signing of the School-to- Work Opportunities Act 



of 1994. 
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Through the Boston Pmaie Industry Council's participation in a school -business 
partnership called the Boston Compact, corporate Boston brings thousands of public high 
school students into our companies. Each summer, the PIC organizes over 700 
employers to participate in its summer jobs program. More than 3,000 youth are hired 
each summer by local companies. During the school year, over 900 youth work in after- 
school jobs. Nearly five bached students are enrolled in our youth apprenticeship and 
national academy initiatives. And the wages for students are all paid directly by the 
participating businesses, who view this as an investment in workforce development 

Five years ago, this longstanding commitment to youth employment took a 
dramatic turn for the better Teachers and workplace supervisors began meeting with one 
another to integrate the lessons learned on the job with teaching in the classroom 
Students, many of whom were failing i n the traditional academic setting, began to 
respond to higher expectations, both at work and back at school. Employers began to 
dedicate substantial resources to train and support student workers Clear proof that thus 
new approach works. 

Why did this happen? I might be tempted to say that we in Boston had a good 
idea and made it happen. But the fact is that the good idea happened here in Washington 
Under the leadership of President George Bush, the Department of Labor initiated a set of 
demonstration projects. The model was called youth apprenticeship at the time In 
Boston, we started ProTcch, a pilot project which has expanded 400% in four vears and 
we changed the w ay employers and schools collaborate to educate students at all levels 

In 1994, the federal government acted again. This time, under President Clinton's 
leadership, Congress enacted the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 The focus 
sh.ilcd from program u> system This new methodology - now called "ichooMo-work" 
• has caused us to think very differently about high school education. School -to- work 
or school-to-car** *s we prefer to call it in Boston - is now about creating working an d 
leading opportunities for «U students. It is gujdine the restructuring of our district hi G h 
schools as well as the retaliation of our vocational -technical high school. We are now 
using the workplace as a real learning environment, not just an after school jub 

The national school-to-worJc initiative serves as a true catalyst for ailracling 
increased business involvement and support for the youth of Boston. Forex.mple w C 
calculate that student wages paid directly by local employers total over $7 million 
annually. 1 rus isn't out of the corporate giving accounts, but from direct operations 
expenduurcs. Employers have changed the way they train and support students in their 
workforce The national school-tc-work initiative is helping Boston employers to 
consolidate and focus the often uncoordinated array of programs we fund in support of 
the schools. Schools are also making substantial contributions as a result ofihe school- 
to-work initiative. The cost of the salaries and benefits of teachers working in the 
education programs at our seven restructured high schools una] over $5 million 

But this isnt just a Boston phenomenon. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
led by Governor William Weld and Lt Governor Paul Cellucci, is committed to a 
statew.de restructuring ofhigl, school education, with (he School to- Work grant as the 
ettalyst Busmc* leaders across the rtate, as well as in Boston, undersland that U* next 
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century demands a more ednuted and skilled workforce than is now available. Public 
high schools must be helped to do a much better job of education, and we hove come to 
recognize that can only be done through collaborative efforts at the school district and 
lebor market levels. 

I am ofleo asked how we have been able to recruit employers to participate in this 
system-building efTort The most compelling reasons come directly from my own 
experiences. 

First, as 8 business. Fleet Bank has been asked in the past to contribute to the 
community in ways that often yielded unsatisfying results, especially in terms of student 
performance Now, with the working and learning programs developed in Boston, wc 
have found that our contributions and our direct involvement really make a difference tn 
how students are prepared and educated And the proof is evident both in the classroom 
and on the job. 

The second reasoo I give is one of self-interest. We are always looking for 
talented employees. Through the school -to-career initiative in Boston we have helped lo 
create a process that allows us to develop talented employees. 

Both of these reasons, however, reflect a long-term perspective about why we rue 
involved. What most employers need to know in the short-run is that students will show 
up at their doors ready to work. Employers also need to know that when issues surface, 
as they will with young employees, someone is available to help resolve problems, so the 
supervisor and the student can go on about the business of work 

In Boston, wc have a corps of highly motivated, talented staff who work well with 
supervisors, students and teachers to bridge the different worlds and cultures of the 
workplace, classroom and neighborhood. They embody the concept of connecting 
activities cited in the legislation, and Ihey are the real secret of our success. 

Things arc now different because of the school -to-work legislation. Employers 
heard the signal from Washington that changes were needed and they have responded. 
Companies have changed they way young people are educated and trained for jobs and 
careers, and they have redirected substantial corporate resources to match federal support 
at a 5-to- 1 ratio. And, they have made a long-term commitment to youth workforce 
development. 

Therefore, it is with great concern that we hear that Congress is considering a 
repeal of the School-to- Work Opportunities Act little more than a year after its 
enactment. This law does not establish a new federal program willi a permanent 
burCQUcrucy. It is a federal policy initiative with a legislated sunset date of 2001 . The 
limited life granted this program is designed to initiate school -to- work efforts in all our 
states and il sh'ould be allowed to realize its potential. 

From a New England perspective, Massachusetts and Maine have already 
benefited as implementation states, and Nashua, New Hampshire, New Haven, 
Connecticut and Boston as local partnerships. We want to see Vermont and Rhode Islnnd 
receive the same jump start from this dynamic federal initiative, and we want to see this 
idea replicated across the U.S.. 
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Our appeal is simple- Tbe School-to- Work Oppottuniues Act is a good 
transitional tool as Congress seeks new ways to help youth find their place in society and 
it makes a powerful contribution to dealing with our educational crisis Leave the Act on 
the books and aliow it to die the natural death Congress envisioned for it at its creation 
This approach may prove to be a valuable model for launching federal policy withou*. 
establishing permanent programs and burcaumcies. 

Simultaneously, we think it would be wise to preserve the gains of this bi-partisan 
ii\itiative within any block grant or consolidation structure the full Committee chooses to 
create by designating that a certain percentage of the funds be used for school -to- work 
initiatives. This will allow states to craft their own sehool-to-work system with the 
assurance of ongoing support. It will also ensure that this approach is implemented in all 
slates. For companies like Fleet which operate in many states, seme level of consistency 
across state lines is very important. 

Finally, we urge that federal money dedicated to school-to-work be channeled 
through public- private partnership entities. As Senator Kennedy knows, \vc have already 
created these entities in what Massachusetts calls Regional Employment Board. The 
REBs act as the conveners for schools, business, community colleges and others around a 
broad array ofworkforce development issues, including school-to-work If we wnnt 
employers to participate in the change process at the workplace as well as in the schools, 
wc need to make sure thai the employer seat at the table is secure Government should 
not be in the business of developing a reform as dramatic as school-tc-v*ork without the 
full participation of employers at every phase. This should be a keystone of federal 
policy for workforce development through the new block grant and consolidntion 
legislation. 

The current nations! school -to -work initiative has the full bi-partisan support of the 
political and corporate leadership of Boston and Massachusetts. I am joined today by Bill 
Spring who co-chairs the Massachusetts School-to- Work Task Force on behalf of 
Governor William Weld and Lieutenant Governor Paul Cellucct. Bill is also the school- 
to -career leader on the Boston School Board, recently reappointed by Mayor Thomas 
Mcnino. The Boston Private Industry Council is managing the development of the 
school- to-carccr system in our city and the Associated Industries of Massachusetts has 
recently agreed to lead the employer recruitment effort throughout the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

At times, all this consensus and cooperation may seem too good to be true It is 
certainly too good to end. I urge you to preserve the federal policy established by the 
School -to -Work Op r ortunitics Act long enough for our effort to take root even os you 
seed this new approach to working and learning tiirougbout the country. I urge you to 
craft a school -to- work designation within any block grant legislation and require thai 
employers be equal partners in this system by channeling these funds through partnership 



entities 
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Wc have made an unr^rtant sUfct in t)jte reform of public education and the 
training of a competitive workforce. This limited approach to federal policy making will 
give us a fighting chance to change outmoded, status quo approaches at the local level. 
Wc followed your lead. Now we wk thai you stay with us. 

Thank you 



[Whereupon, at 12:32 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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